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Campus carry sparks 
gun control debate 


By JACOB TOOK 
For The News-Letter 


Should guns be al- 
lowed on college cam- 
puses? This question has 
sparked a debate not only 
at Hopkins, but across the 
nation. 

In response, Univer- 
sity President Ronald 
J. Daniels argued in a 
Washington Post op-ed, co- 


| authored with Bloomberg 


School of Public Health 
Professor Daniel Webster, 
that civilians, especially 
students, should not bring 
guns on campus. 

In August, Texas be- 


| came the eighth state to 


adopt a “campus carry 
law,” which permits ci- 
vilians to carry firearms 


claimed that their use of 
empirical evidence from a 
public health perspective 
supports their argument. 

“We oppose guns on 
campus not in the hack- 
neyed stereotype of liber- 
als scolding from the ivo- 
ry tower but as a result of 
a searching examination 
of relevant research as 
well as a common-sense 
assessment of reality,” 
they wrote. 

Both sides are primar- 
ily concerned about the 
safety of students on cam- 
pus, but have radically 
different solutions. 

The University of Texas 
at Austin (UT Austin) will 
be directly affected by 
Texas’s new law allowing 
civilians to carry firearms 


on public university on campus. The univer- 

grounds. sity has a history of gun 
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Roland Park, a Housing Project at the ‘lThe deeds] read, ‘At strategy of the Roland | Health Commissioner, Worried about the safe- 

wealthy, predominantly Public Justice Center; no time shall land in- Park Company still has | identified the critical role ty of their campus com- 


White neighborhood di- 
rectly north of campus, 
Carries a legacy of ra- 
cial discrimination. The 
Roland Park Company, 
a Baltimore suburban 
developer, planned the 
neighborhood with the 
goal of denying black 
people the right to buy 


and Lawrence Jackson, a 
Bloomberg Distinguished 
Professor of English and 
History. 

Glotzer began by ex- 
plaining how the Roland 
Park Company’s policies 
contributed to exclusion 
and racial segregation in 
Baltimore. 


cluded and... any building 
erected thereon be occu- 
pied by any Negro or per- 
son of Negro extraction,” 
Glotzer said. 

She then went on to ex- 
plain how the Company 
used physical boundaries 
to perpetuate segregation. 
She highlighted the wall 


repercussions today. 

“One of the things that 
I noticed quickly when I 
moved to Baltimore and 
started walking around 
Greenmount Avenue and | 
York Road was the set of 
boundaries that the com- | 
pany very deliberately put 
in place to create a seg- 


of empirical research on 
gun control. 

“Legislators tend to be 
very polarized, but to po- 
tentially sway some of the 
middle of the population, 
it may make a difference 
if you can get the infor- 
mation out,” he said. 

Beilenson also warned 


munity, many students 
there have been protest- 
ing the new legislation. 

Carissa Davis, a fresh- 
man at UT Austin, spoke 
about her perspective on 
gun regulations and how 
it will affect her time on 
campus. 

“T don’t think carrying 


homes there. Specifically, she dis- built around the Guilford regated space,” she said. | that major news networks guns on campus is appro- 
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panel on Oct. 27 that ex- 
plored the current state of 


f 


Panelists at the event 
included Paige Glotzer, a 
Hopkins Ph.D. graduate 


ists excluded poor, black 
residents from Baltimore’s 


hoods, like Roland Park. 
Additionally, she out- 

lined how property deeds 

from the Company explic- 


wealthy white neighbor- 


up hit a wall, the Guilford 
Wall. When I was look- 
ing, at the archives, some 


of the conversations in 
[Company’s] office — 


the 
around this wall actually 
had to do with exclusion,” 


Amb. Ford talks Middle Fast stability 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
For The News-Letter 


Former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Syria and Hop- 
kins alumnus Robert Ford 
lectured on the impact of 
climate change on stabil- 
ity in the Middle East last 
Friday, Oct. 28. He also ex- 
plored U.S. foreign policy 
in Syria and shared his ex- 
perience working in high 
levels of government. 

Ford has held posts in 
Algeria, Iraq and Bahrain. 
He has received several 
awards and is currently 
a senior fellow at both 
the Middle East Institute 
in Washington, D.C. and 
Yale University’s Jackson 
Institute for Global Af- 
fairs. 

Ford began his lecture 
by stressing the fact that 
climate change is a new 
area of focus in foreign 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE 


policy. 

“In all of the time I 
spent in different embas- 
sies in the Department of 
State, I don’t think we ever 
had a single conversation 
about climate change and 
its impact on the Middle 
East and North Africa,” 
he said. 

It was not until leaving 
his post as ambassador 
that Ford became inter- 
ested in the subject. 

“The more I read, the 
more sobered I became at 
the impact climate change 
is going to have on an al- 
ready unstable part of the 
world,” Ford said. “The 
instability in the Middle 
East and North Africa has 
direct impacts on us.” 

He pointed out that 
the number of American 
troops in Iraq and Syria 
have increased in the past 
year, indicating that the 


U.S. military is still heav- 
ily involved in Middle 
Eastern conflicts. He then 
tied this conflict and in- 
stability to the repercus- 
sions of climate change. 
“In places like Syria, 
the amount of arable 


land could well drop by | 


more than half, and ag- 
riculture could drop by 
half,” Ford said. 

Ford listed several 
major challenges that re- 
strain action on climate 
change. 

“Tn general, in the Mid- 
dle East and North Africa, 
there isn’t the same kind 
of freedom that we have 


in the U.S. for non-gov- 


ernment organizations 

to form and for them to 

operate,” he said. “Se- 

vere restrictions on NGOs 

prevent them from lob- 

bying the government.” 
SEE SYRIA, pace A5 


Apig runs for the presidency 


Rollin Hu writes in Irreverent History about the 
Yippie nominee, Pigasus the pig, during the 
1968 presidential election. VOICES, PAGE A8& 


Christmas time is here 


Gillian Lelchuk argues that during the next two 
_ months, we should embrace Christmas cheer 
and the holiday spirit. OPINIONS, PAGE A11 


keep it ‘safe, healthy and 
SEE ROLAND PARK, pace A4 
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for compromise. 
Daniels and Webster 


more actions to prevent 
See GUN CONTROL, PAGE AS 


Gender equity: where do we stand? 


By KATHERINE LOGAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Krieger School of 


| Arts and Sciences (KSAS) 


Committee on the Status 
of Women hosted “Where 
We Stand: Women at 
Hopkins,” an open fo- 
rum where participants 
reflected on the 10-year 
anniversary of the Vision 


| 2020 Report. 


Published in 2006, the 


_report highlighted why 


the University’s policies 


_ and culture must change 


in order to create an en- 
vironment where women 
feel just as valued and vis- 
ible as men. 

Students evaluated the 
University’s commitment 
to empowering women, 
relating it to their own ex- 
periences at Hopkins. 

Wendland opened the 
forum by expressing her 
excitement for the com- 
mittee’s accomplishments 
thus far. She highlighted 
the Women of Hopkins 
exhibit on display out- 


‘ 


‘man, 
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The University held an open forum to evaluate the Vision 2020 Report. 


side of the Mattin Cen- 
ter, which showcases 23 
of the University’s most 
accomplished women, as 
a strong indicator of the 
school’s commitment. 

Wendland referenced 
a talk by Jo Handels- 
associate director 
for science at the White 
House Office of Science 
and Technology Policy, 
who spoke at Hopkins in 
March. She elaborated on 
the ways that universities 
can overcome gender and 
race inequalities, as well 
as individual biases. 

“By continuously 
showcasing images of 
high-achieving people 
from groups like women 
and underrepresented 
minorities, these  fre- 
quent and highly vis- 
ible showcases can actu- 
ally help put the brakes 
on unconscious bias,” 
Wendland said. 

Junior Linda Horn, 
who is co-president of 
Hopkins Feminists, re- 
sponded to Wendland’s 


remarks by agreeing that 
the opening of the Wom- 
en of Hopkins exhibit was 
a powerful symbol of the 
University’s desire to in- 
crease female visibility 
but that the administra- 


_ tion could be doing more 


to support women. 

“When you walk 
around campus, you see 
mostly portraits of men — 
being honored, and so it’s 
great to see the Univer- 
sity taking steps towards 
more representation of 
successful women around 
campus. That being said, I 
think there could be more 
‘overall representation for 
hon-male and non-white 
people,” Horn wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Representation needs 
to go further than art, 
eventually. I don’t know 
if you've seen the reports, 
but Hopkins has 1044 
full professors, and only 
around 250 are women.” 

- The Committee on the 
Status of Women was 
Ser WOMEN, pace A4 
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By EMMA ROALSVIG 


Staff Writer 
Special Collections 
hosted its third annual 


Undergraduate Halloween 
Bash at the George Pea- 
body Library in Mt. Vernon 
on Halloween night. 

Students came dressed 
as their favorite literary 
characters and authors, 
and participated in Hal- 
loween activities at the 
library. Partygoers could 
enter a costume contest, 
decorate marshmallows, 
color monsters and carve 
pumpkins. Students 
could also take photos at 
the selfie booth, play with 
a Ouija board and enjoy a 
silent movie. 

Event coordinator 
Heidi Herr enjoyed see- 
ing. groups of students 
representing their favorite 
Harry Potter and comic 
book characters. Herr gave 
tours of the library’s third 
floor to attendees. 

“Paul Espinosa, the 
curator of the Peabody Li- 
brary, and I thought that 
hosting a Halloween party 
would create a new tradi- 

tion at Hopkins and give 
_ attendees a unique oppor- 
tunity to explore one of the 
most beautiful interiors in 
Maryland, participate in 
throwback activities like 
marshmallow decorating 
and see performances by 
local artists,” Herr wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

She believes that it is 
important for Special Col- 
lections and the Peabody 
Library to use events like 
the Halloween party to 


showcase local artists and’ 


student talent. 

“Hosting a Hallow- 
een party at the historic 
Peabody Library is part 
of a broader undergradu- 
ate outreach program we 
have in Special Collec- 
tions, which includes fun 
and whimsical events like 
the Edible Book Festival 
and academic opportu- 
nities like Freshman Fel- 
lows,” Herr wrote. 

Herr mentioned that 
the Neo-Gothic Peabody 
Library, with its tall ceil- 
‘ings and countless books, 
attracts many students on 
Halloween. 

“We know that lots of 
undergraduates want to 
visit the Peabody Library, 
but given their course 
schedules, they simply do 
not have the time. Plus, 
the library looks rather 
creepy late at night in all 
its Victorian splendor, so it 
is the perfect backdrop for 
a memorable visit,’ Herr 
wrote. “I love it when stu- 
dents who have only ever 
seen the Peabody Library 
via Instagram finally cross 
the threshold, gasp, and 
then immediately take 
tons of selfies to commem- 
orate the occasion.” 


~ Freshman Cecilia Vor- 


feld enjoyed her first visit 
to the Peabody Library, 
and spoke about how she 
found out about the Hal- 


COURTESY OF KUNAL MAITI 
Students dressed up in Halloween costumes on Monday night. 


to do something for Hal- 
loween, and I heard from 
a junior that it was actually 
really worth it and good 
fun,” Vorfeld said. 
Sophomore Raven 
Wright mentioned that 
the Peabody Halloween 
Bash was a good alter- 


native for students who | 
didn’t want to go out and | 


party on a Monday night. 

“It’s really fun, it gets 
us out of our dorm rooms 
and it’s something to do 
on Halloween. It’s a very 
good alternative for Hal- 
loween, if you don’t want 
to go down to Fell’s Point, 
especially considering to- 
day’s a Monday,” Wright 
said. “That’s really far 
to go on a weeknight, so 
coming to Peabody is a 
really good thing to do to 


still celebrate the Hallow- | 


een spirit without having 
to go really far out.” 

Herr thinks that the 
Halloween Bash is im- 
portant because it helps 
students get in touch with 
a historical building they 
normally would not visit. 

“Overall, I suppose the 


_ best thing about the party 


is seeing how students 
connect with a 19th cen. 


ry build F- and 
lections. It is an absolute 
joy to see a historic space 
come to life,” Herr wrote. 
“Tam sure that even the es- 
teemed George Peabody, if 
he were alive today, would 
approve of our Halloween 
extravaganza. He is totally 
not rolling in his grave 
over our hijinks.” 
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Peabody hosts annual Pia de los Muertos caps off Latinx Heritage Month 
Halloween festivities 


By SARAH Y. KIM 
ler 


Latinx Heritage Month, 
an annual celebration host- 


| ed by the Organizacién 
| Latina Estudiantil (OLE) 


| at Hopkins to educate the 


school community about 


| Latin American culture, 


came to a close after a 
month of activities that 
began on Sept. 30, with a 
celebration of Dia de los 
Muertos last Friday at the 
Glass Pavilion. 

Dia de los Muertos, 


| also known as Day of the 


Dead, celebrates the lives 


| of deceased ancestors and 
| loved ones. The celebra- 


tion opened with a reflec- 
tion on the significance 
and personal relevance of 


| the holiday to those who 


attended the ceremony. 
The event also featured 


| two dance performances, 


a dinner and an open 
dance floor. 
Highlighting the in- 
tersection of different 
cultures and _ identities 
within the community 
has been a major focus of 
OLE this year. Formerly 
celebrated at Hopkins as 


| Latino Heritage Month 


and celebrated nationally 


| as National Hispanic Her- 


itage Month, Latinx Heri- 


| tage Month was named 


accordingly this year in 
order to make the event 
more inclusive. Unlike the 
masculine term ‘Latino, 
Latinx is gender neutral. 
OLE collaborated with 
other organizations, in- 
cluding LGBTQ Life and 
Gender Equity, to organize 
the event this year. OLE 
Community Outreach 


Chair sophomore Osiris 
Mancera felt that this was a 
crucial development. 

“Hopefully we'll be 
able to do more events 
like this with more inter- 
sectional work and more 
community based work,” 
Mancera said. “It’s not just 
our group doing things, 
but it’s us connecting with 
different groups and mak- 
ing sure that everybody is 
being represented and dif- 
ferent identities are being 
represented.” 

According to junior 
Monica Herrera, president 
of OLE, the Latinx com- 
munity within Baltimore 
is particularly diverse, 
consisting of people from 
many different parts of Lat- 
in America. She contrasted 
this diversity to that of her 
home state, Texas, where 
most Latinos are of Mexi- 
can origin or heritage. 

“By expanding the va- 
riety of the cultures that 
we showcased throughout 
the month, we're showing 
the differences between 
the different countries and 
the different origins and 
showing that there are a 
lot of different parts of Lat- 
in America,” Herrera said. 
“It’s not just one big thing 
meshed together.” 

In addition to events 
such as the closing cer- 
emony, Latinx Heritage 
Month also provided a 
space for in-depth discus- 
sion and exploration of is- 
sues relevant to the Latinx 
community.- According to 
Herrera, OLE worked on 
emphasizing issues with- 
in the Latinx community 
of Baltimore. 

“We've brought in a lot 


COURTESY OF KUNAL MAITI 
Baila!, the University’s Latin dance team performed at the celebration. 


_ to pa ae 


of Baltimore community 
representatives,” Her- 
rera said. “It’s really about 
bringing up these issues 
that are happening in the 
community around us 
and making them known 
on Hopkins campus.” 
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dance with.” 

Sophomore Haris Ma- 
lik, who is not of Latinx 
heritage but who de 
scribes Latin American 
culture as something that 
has always been in the 
background of his life, 


Mancera also spoke liked the interactive as- 
on the importance of pect of such activities. 
discussing ] feel 
such issues that teach- 
with the “There are a ing individ- 
Hopkins , uals how to 
community. lot of different create atl 

“We've : American 
been _ try- parts of Latin style art of 
ing to takk America... It’s not other inter: 
more about 4 i active activi- 
issues that Just one big thing ties is always 

attractive 
peopleaiave together.” 
been sort of meshed & and a good 
mentioning — MONICA treason to 
and we've escape from 
been hear- HERRERA, Brody for 
i i =: few min- 
ing things PRESIDENT OF OLE * 
about but utes, he 
p' é.o pile wrote in an 
aren't really e-mail to The 
educated News-Letter. 
about,” Mancera said. Despite the presence of 


“Things like immigration 
issues.” 

The events this month 
were designed not only to 
give people of the Latinx 
community an opportu- 
nity to convene and learn 
about one another's cul- 
tures and experiences, but 
also to include students 
who did not identify as 
members of the Latinx 
community. One such stu- 
dent was freshman Dani- 
elle Vaithilingam. 

“I came [to the clos- 
ing ceremony] to see one 
of my friends from back 
home,” Vaithilingam said. 
“T love the dancing. I love 
the culture. I like to expe- 
rience different things. So 
I don’t really understand 
it, but I would like to.” 

Due to a busy schedule, 
Mase SE not ae 


ipate 


opportunity to participate 
in the salsa workshop. 

“Tt was so much fun,’ 
she said. “We basically 
just went through the 
basics of salsa and we 
had maybe half an hour 
at the end to just practice 
dancing... I always want 
to meet more people to 


students like Vaithilingam 
and Malik, Mancera felt 
that there could have been 
a more widespread atten- 
dance of students outside 
the Latinx community. 

“Our population of Lat- 
in American people, Ca- 
ribbean people and Latinx 
people at Hopkins’ has 
been growing,” Mancera 
said. “But we're still not 
that huge. It’s not that big 
of a challenge to get those 
people to come to these 
events, but really reaching 
out to the rest of the com- 
munity has been a bit of | a 
challenge.” 

Herrera agreed, and 
felt that some of the new 
developments OLE made 
this year may have made’ 
some students outside of 
the Latinx community 


more hesitant about par- 


ee Rees 


ATO SCO TTID TORE , 
future is the attendance of 
the events,” she said. “I’m 
hoping that throughout 
the year and the next few 
years that we'll start see- 
ing more people coming 
to our events, wanting to 
understand what is go- 
ing on in the community 
around them.” 


SGA plans discussion topics for dinner with President Daniels: 


By KAREN SHENG 
Staff Writer 


The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA) 
discussed the 2016 Fall 
Forum and as well as 
their upcoming dinner 
with University Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels at 
its weekly meeting in the 
Charles Commons Barber 
Room on Tuesday, Nov. 1. 

The SGA will be having 
dinner with Daniels on 
Nov. 2 so they can high- 
light key issues facing the 
student body. The three 
major topics that SGA 
members will discuss 
are school spirit, mental 
health initiatives and the 
roadmap to diversity. 

Executive President 
Charlie Green outlined 
the purpose of the din- 
ner. 

“(The goal] is mainly 
to get advice on issues 
that we can’t get from 
any other administra- 
tors,” Green said. “We 
save questions for him... 
that only he can advise 


-us on, such as how can 


we most efficiently fund- 
raise for the student 
union. We use him as a 
consultant.” 

Green advised Junior 
‘Class Senator Sathvik 
Namburar, who has been 
working on the SGA‘s ef- 


forts to advance mental — 
| health initiatives, to ask 


Daniels for his concrete 
goals regarding the men- 
tal health task force. The 
Task Force on Mental 
Health and Well-Being 
is a temporary task force 


created in the spring of © 


2016 that will publish a 
final report at the end of 
this year. 

However, Senior Class 

Senator Matthew Brown 
raised some _ practical 
concerns with the SGA‘s 
approach to the dinner, 
highlighting the time 
constraint and the pit- 
falls of the SGA’s dinner 
with Daniels in previous 
years. 

“Tm still concerned that 
I don’t see any one thing 
that we're trying to gain 
from this conversation,” 
Brown said. “But knowing 
how last year went, where, 
we just talked about the 
mental health all the time, 
I want to see if we could 
come to a consensus as to 
what we want to get out of 
this, maybe prioritize one 
topic, since we do this ev- 
ery year. 

Brown stressed . the 
limited amount of time 
they will have to spend 
with Daniels during the 
dinner. 

“There’s not a lot of 
time. We have an hour 
or less,” Brown said. “We 
need to condense to fig- 
ure out what we really 

care about the most... 


®, 


q 


Things will get lost in 
the conversation with all 
of these points.” 

Sophomore Class 
Senator Nina D’Amiano 
echoed Brown’s _ senti- 
ments, speaking specifi- 
cally to a future-oriented. 
approach to the discus- 
sion. 

“We should condense 
our updates as much as 
possible. It’s great to show 
him that we're doing 
things, but since our time 
is so valuable, rather than 
talk about what's already 
in the bag, [we should] 
spend time talking about 
things we want to change 
and our goals,” D’‘Amiano 
said. ' 

Brown further pressed 
the SGA to be specific in 


their approach to discus- 


sion, particularly in the 
area of mental health ini- 
tiatives. 

“1 think mental health is 
very pertinent, but if we're 


_ going to talk about that, we 


need to ask specific ques- 
tions, not just about the 
task force,” he said. “Dan- 


iels doesn’t have direct 


say over [the task force] 
and he’s probably not well 
versed in that topic.” 

Sophomore Class 


Senator Ash Panakam 


elaborated on her find- 
ings from working with 
Matthew Torres, the di- 
rector of the Counsel- 


ing Cent: and spoke to 


y 
‘ 


how the SGA could help 
the Counseling Center 
improve on appointment 
wait times, funding, 
staffing and turnaround. 

“The Counseling Center 
wants to do all these initia- 
tives, they're so pumped 
for it, but they just can’t 
staff it. They don’t have 
money, they don't have 
resources, they're _ very 
limited. And they did hire . 
more people, but it’s not 
phenomenal,”. Panakam 
said. “It still takes a week 
and a half, on average, to 
get an appointment. If you 
need to be seen that day, 
you will be seen that day, 
but a week and a halfis still 
a long time.” 

Panakam also hoped 
that more professors — 
would emphasize the im- 
portance of mental health 
and is seeking the help of 
Daniels in order to Tap- 


idly implement that ini- 


tiative. 

“First day of class, if 
every professor goes 
their syllabus and men 
tions [mental feeds 
even just once at ie 
beginning of the 
that’s something t 


will be taken into i 
count,” she said. “Hav- i 


ing Daniels’. blessing 


tes esther 


down from the resided 
and the dean to the pro- 
fessor, slowly.” 

Green also highlight- 
ed the University’s lack 
of a student union space, 
suggesting that Senior 
Class Senator Andrew 
Phipps and Senior Class 
President Syed Hossain) 
the SGA members spear 
heading the school spirit 
initiative, press Daniels 
for advice on how to pro 
ceed. 

“What we _ talked 
about last year for the 
student union was that 
it was really expensive, 
it was a donation prob 
lem, and what I want to 
see is if there are any 
dates, regardless of all f 
that,” Hossain said. “We 
want to see if there is any 
progress. We really tried 
to have a big push for it 
last year.” ; 

In addition, the up- 


and expediting the pro- thane a8 
cess would be great. We ongoing - 
want to roll it around by — to an c 
“next semester, hopefully, and m 
and that needs to trickle 
» Fi bee %. S ue? Fi 
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By WILL ANDERSON 
Editor-In-Chief 
Few students have 


heard of Old Carnegie, a 
derelict building on the 
northeastern fringe of 
campus. The University 
has decided to demolish 
it, most likely in the fis- 
cal year 2018. 

The building, as the 
home of the Carnegie In- 
stitution for Science’s De- 
partment of Embryology 
from 1960 to 2005, hosted 
scientists who made revo- 
lutionary discoveries, a 
number of which led to 
Nobel Prizes, before the 
Institution moved to a 
brand new building on 
San Martin Drive. 

But since the 2005 han- 
dover, the University has 
let the building decay. Old 
Carnegie was repeatedly 
broken into: Windows 
were smashed and graffiti 
sprayed on the walls. 


Missing Car Batteries 
and Barbed Wire 


Labbc tae 


led by Leana Houser, now 
uses part of the building 
as a storage space for its 
extra waste, recycling and 
compost bins. 

After a series of break- 
ins, the Johns Hopkins 
Office of Facilities & 
Real Estate (JHFRE) and 
Houser locked off most 
of the building, board- 
ed up the broken win- 
dows and placed fencing 
topped with barbed wire 
throughout the area that 
the Office of Recycling 
uses. 

Jessica Billeter and 
Andy Ingersoll, two se- 
niors who work for the 
Office of Recycling, of- 
ten go in and out of Old 
Carnegie. The building 
currently has no water 
connection, and the elec- 
tricity often goes out, 
leaving Billeter and Inger- 
soll to move bins in the 
dark. 

Even with the in- 
creased security presence 
in recent years, multiple 
car batteries used to pow- 
er the compactors outside 
the building have been 
stolen in recent months, 
leaving the recycling 
crew stuck. 

_ “When somebody 
takes the battery, you 
can’t empty the paper into 
the compactor,” Billeter 
said. 

They say that the secu- 
rity changes that Houser 
and JHFRE implemented 
make Old Carnegie a rela- 
tively safe place to work. 

“Knowing that it’s all 
blocked off and you can 
see the barbed wire and 
the locks on the inside, I 
feel pretty safe,” Ingersoll 
said. “The part we go into 


— you wouldn’t know it~ 


vas derelict.” 

But Billeter sometimes 
feels uncomfortable in the 
building. 
 “T feel a little bit ner- 


__, However, - 
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Old Carnegie, located on 115 W. University, is used for extra storage space by the Office of Recycling. 


vous working in it be- 
cause it’s an old build- 
ing. There are sometimes 
noises, and I’m like ‘Oh, 
what's that noise, but I 
feel pretty safe. We have 
a lock outside the door,” 
Billeter said. “I make sure 
I bring my phone and the 
walkie-talkie just in case I 
were to get trapped in the 
building.” 

Houser understands 
Billeter’s concern and 
agreed that the building 
is creepy. 

“When I go in there, 
I'm freaked out because 
it reminds me almost of 
when an alarm goes off, 
when there’s a leak or a 
bomb — like something 
happened and _ people 
just left,” Houser said. 
“Tt looks like people just 
abandoned it, and then 
it’s also creepy because 
there is a lot of graffiti and 
you can tell people hung 
out there — messages 
like ‘They'll find you’ or 
‘They're going to come get 
you. 

with secu- 
rity keeping a closer | ‘eye 
on the building and the 
parking lot still in use 
underneath the structure, 
Houser feels more com- 
fortable with letting her 
student employees into 
the building. 

“IT was having some 
concerns about safety go- 
ing in, so we did full-on 
asbestos testing and ev- 
erything came out clean... 
And we fenced all the 
parts of the space that we 
use, and we put locks on 
any external doorways,” 
Houser said “Once we 
got all that up, I felt much, 
much better about letting 
people go in there.” 

Houser agrees that the 
space is functional, yet 
far from her headquarters 
in Building 3 behind the 
Wyman Park Building. 
She can’t keep as close of 
an eye on her bins and on 
deliveries as she would 
like. 

“Tt actually might be 
better for us if we had an- 
other space closer. We're 
generally on campus do- 
ing everything, and Old 
Carnegie is at the edge of 
campus and it’s far from 
here too,” Houser said. 
“Whatever the University 
decides is best, we will 
work with it. Hopefully 
we'll have a voice. I’m in 
Facilities, so I think we'll 
have a voice.” 

The Office of Recycling 
got the space at Old Carn- 
egie after JHFRE realized 
that the building would 
be the ideal place to store 
equipment from the Uni- 
versity’s expanding recy- 


cling operations. 


“Tt was a great location 
for us because it was off- 
site, out of mind, so we 
moved a lot of the recy- 
cling operation up there 
and took advantage of 


~ some of the open space in 


the building,” Ashwood 
said. ' 


eon 


The Building’s Nobel 
History 


Before the boarded up 
windows and graffiti, Old 
Carnegie was the site of 
cutting-edge genetics re- 
search. 

Allan Spradling, for- 
mer director of the Carn- 
egie Institution’s Depart- 
ment of Embryology and 
a renowned molecular 
biologist, spent decades 
at Old Carnegie, where he 
made his most significant 
developmental __ biology 
discoveries using the dro- 
sophila fruit fly genus. 

Spradling highlighted 
the many revolutionary 
scientific moments made 
at Old Carnegie, includ- 
ing the first time a gene 
was purified and the dis- 
covery of transposons. 

“They figured out how 
to use centrifuges and 
cesium gradients to sepa- 
rate certain genes from 
DNA that are actually a 
different density from the 
bulk of the DNA,” he said. 


“ 


gis, first animal genes 


ver cloned were cloned © si “it, it was... 
Rs Matrctiy fuichonal — do 


in that building.” 

Andrew Fire, now a 
professor at Stanford, 
won the Nobel Prize in 
Physiology and Medicine 
for discovery of RNA 
interference (RNAi) in 
Old Carnegie, which has 
spawned an entire out- 
pouring of research on 
gene editing. 

Spradling recalled mat 
the Institution adapted 
the building to suit the 
needs of ever-evolving 
research, including the 
unconventional way the 
scientists made room for 
storing mice and zebraf- 
ish for experiments by 
constantly adapting old 
rooms for new uses. 

However, Spradling 
added that for Hopkins, 
leaving a marginally use- 
ful, old building vacant 
made sense from a finan- 
cial perspective. And be- 
sides, he loves the Institu- 
tion’s new, state-of-the-art 
building. 

“They needed to do 
something with it soon- 
er. When we handed it 
over to them, that was a 
building that had been 
in use every day with 100 
people in there doing all 
kinds of experiments,” 
he said. “They could 
have put a function into 
that building. You have 


to understand how ad- 
ministrators think. They 
wanted to use it, they 
just didn’t have the mon- 
ey.” 

While he has many 
fond memories of Old 
Carnegie, Spradling said 
that the discoveries made 
there and the relation- 
ships he had with his 
fellow scientists far out- 
weigh the building’s his- 
torical significance. 

“I’m just a little nostal- 
gic. That’s where I looked 
at my first fruit fly and 
where that damn gene 
actually worked. That’s 
pretty exciting!” he said. 
“{But] you preserve it in 
the minds of the people 
and in the effects of what 
happened all across sci- 
ence. I think it’s memori- 


alized in the completely | 


different state of genet- 


ics. They are like works | 
of art. They’re out there | 
and people are listening | 
to them. You don’t need | 


the little room where 
Beethoven wrote the | 
Fifth Symphony.” 


Ingersoll echoed Spra- | 
dling and rejected the no- | 
tion that just because No- | 
bel Prize discoveries were 
made in Old Carnegie, 
it justifies the building’s 
preservation. 

“T feel like the impor- 
tance is in the people and 
in the discovery itself 
rather than in the place,” 
Ingersoll said. “But I think | 
it is sad that it isn’t more | 
used because we use it as | 
a warehouse and it used 
to be a pretty fancy build- 
ing. It seems like with | 
some renovation, it could 
be actually useful again.” 

Billeter agreed, but 


questioned why the Uni- 
versity let the building 
decay, even if it wasn’t in 
perfect shape. 

“It surprises me ma 


it wasn’t like run-down 
and that’s why the Uni- 
versity decided to do 
nothing with it. So it 
makes me wonder why 
the University didn’t do 
something more with 
it,” she said. “At the very 
least they should use the 
parking garage attached 
to it.” 

But Houser  recog- 
nizes that the University 
has limited resources to 
redevelop old buildings 
with limited functional- 
ity. 

“We have a lot of 
buildings on campus 
[that] need to be reno- 
vated, so the occupants 
will leave and then [JH- 
FRE] renovate them, and 
sometimes there’s a little 
bit of a gap between the 
occupants leaving and 
any renovations actu- 
ally taking place, when 
they don’t have money,” 
Houser said. 

This year, JHFRE de- 
cided Old Carnegie’s fate, 
and the building will be 
demolished. 

“Tt was the next proj- 
ect in line. We wanted 
to do it some point soon, 
and it was time to do it,” 
Ashwood said. “I don’t 
think there was any oth- 
er reason than that.” 


KAREEM OSMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students have expressed feeling unsafe in the derelict, old building. 


liberal arts 


By EMMA ROALSVIG 
Staff Writer 


President of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art 
and University alumnus 
Daniel Weiss delivered a 
public lecture about the 
importance of a liberal arts 
education titled “Higher 


Education in a Time of 
Change: Reflections on 
Missions, Markets, and 


Values,” on Tuesday, Nov. 1 
in Mudd Hall. 

The Academy at Johns 
Hopkins, which allows re- 
tired Hopkins professors 
to continue their research 
and scholarship, hosted the 
lecture. 

Weiss earned his MA 
and PhD in History of Art 
from the University and 
joined the faculty in 1993, 
serving as professor and 
chair of the History of Art 
department. Weiss — also 
served as the Dean of the 
Krieger School of Arts and 
Sciences from 2002 to 2005. 

“I spent most of my ca- 
reer after I left Hopkins as 
a president of various col- 
leges, so I think about these 


| issues of higher education 


education 


but perhaps even more 
so in co-curricular and 
extracurricular venues 
that too come with a 
price. These include stu- 
dent affairs and support 
services, residential pro- 
grams, campus organi- 
zations and so on.” 

_ Weiss then focused on 
the market value of a lib- 
eral arts education, con- 
sidering both its real and 
perceived benefits for a 
student in society. 

He described a liberal 
arts education in terms 
of six core elements that 
which are important for 
the “well-rounded  stu- 
dent” — _ foundational 
skills, curriculum, critical 
literacies, ethical reasoning 
and social responsibility, 
adapting to an ever-chang- 
ing environment and col- 
laboration. 

“The assumption at 
most liberal arts institu- 
tions is that study in any 
particular field is of no 
more importance, [or of] 
arguably less importance, 
than students being ex- 
posed and being expected 
to engage with a range of 


a lot and I topics _ that 
care about j define what 
thre an pe [Students] it means to 
Weiss _ said. +h be human,” 
“Of all the CNgage witha Weiss said. 
| places I've range of topics Weiss 
| been, Hop- ‘ spoke about 
kins is my that define what _ how the en- 
home, and : vironment 
it’s always a it means to be of liberal 
great plea- human.” arts colleges 
sure coming encourages 
back here.” — DANieL WEIss, productive 
His _ lec- PRESIDENT OF dialogue 
ture focused and fosters 


on the prob- 
lems that 
liberal arts 


colleges and universities 
face in terms of econom- 


| iy value and community. — 


s also elaborated on 
seg Seiatifies that liberal 
arts colleges must main- 
tain in order to continue 
being successful. 

Weiss responded to 
the fact that many people 
nowadays view the liberal 
arts as inadequate ways 
to prepare oneself for the 
post-college work force. 

“Many prospective 
students, their parents, 
the popular media and 
government Officials, 
among others, see the 
liberal arts as intellec- 
tual ‘navel gazing,’ and 
they simply don’t under- 
stand what such educa- 


tion has to do with the 


present demands of the 
day,” Weiss said. “Yet at 
the same time, student 
interest in the liberal arts 
shows no sign of abating, 
while countless institu- 
tions around the world 
are actively assimilating 
western liberal arts tra- 
ditions into the local cur- 
riculum. Clearly there is 
a healthy demand for a 
liberal arts education.” 

The beginning of liberal 
arts colleges dates back to 
the colonial roots of Amer- 
ica. The founding fathers 
believed that a democratic 
society needed educated 
citizens with critical think- 
ing and leadership skills. 

Weiss believes _ that 
another challenge aris- 
es when trying to edu- 
cate the “whole person,” 
which he states is the 
fundamental purpose of a 
liberal arts education. 

“A liberally educated 
individual is not just a 
well-developed intellect, 
but rather a whole per- 
son, who has productive- 
ly engaged in issues of 
character, morality, com- 
munity, identity and per- 
haps spiritually,” Weiss 
said. “Such development 
fruitfully | encourages 
them in the classroom, 


his 


THE Met 


diverse and 
inclusive 
learning 
communities. However, 
he believes that this free 


on college 

“We are all baste ‘of 
student demands for safe 
spaces and stronger in- 
stitutions stances against 
hate speech,” he said. — 
“Such demands are prob- 
lematic for colleges and _ 
universities because they 
could be causing a tension 
with the free and open 
exchange of ideas. It has 
led to controversy around 
provocative language, 
trigger warnings, speech 
codes and accusations of 
thought police.” 

Students who attend- 
ed Weiss’s lecture also 
found the event very 
thought-provoking. Ju- 
nior Tommy Koh urged 
more students to attend 
events which would 
broaden their under- 
standing about the value 
of the liberal arts. 

“I found it interesting 
that there were as few 
students in the audience 
as there were,” Koh said. 
“I think it would be ben- 
eficial for students to be 
more engaged in consid- 
ering and thinking about 
issues related to the in- 
stitutions of education of 
which they are part.” 

Freshman Cecilia Vor- 
feld, a liberal arts student, 
said Weiss shed light on 
the complexities of being 
a humanities student in 
ways she had not thought 
about. 

“As a former Dean of 
JHU, [Weiss] was able to 
relate the issues of high- 
of education directly. to 

” Vorfeld wrote in an 
al to The News-Letter. 
“He gave me a new per- © 
spective of the pros and 
cons my degree faces... 
JHU teaches the liberal 
arts and must continue 
to do so — thus the uni-. 
versity must stay focused 
on how to continue this 
mission and how to do it 
best. ‘ 
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Female faculty, staff and students celebrated and discussed the Vision 2020 report at an open forum. 


WOMEN, From Al 
founded in 2002 to write 
the Vision 2020 Report. 
Dean of KSAS Beverly 
Wendland oversees the 
committee with  co- 
chairs Karen Fleming, 
a professor of biophys- 
ics and Anne-Elizabeth 
Brodsky, a senior lectur- 
er in expository writing. 

Brodsky explained 
that the committee’s 
overarching goal is to 
have a campus _pres- 
ence that is committed 
towards empowering 
women. The specific task 
that the committee has 
been charged with is the 
evaluation of the Vision 
2020 Report. 

“The report was writ- 
ten in 2006. It’s 10 years 
later. The deadline 
is coming, and Dean 


Wendland wants us, as a 
larger Hopkins commu- 
nity, to start paying at- 
tention to what we need 
to be working on in the 
report because it gives a 
concrete thing for people 


~~ At the forum, attend- 
ees sat at tables that dis- 
cussed different themes 
and topics. A facilitator 


took notes on the shared | 
experiences, suggestions | 


and questions raised by 
participants. Each group 
member was also asked 
to grade how the Univer- 
sity is doing in terms of 
achieving the goals set 
forth in the Vision 2020 
Report. 

Carolyn Norris, senior 
lecturer in the depart- 
ment of biology, said one 
of the suggestions her 
group had was to alter the 
University’s institutional 
culture by highlight 
ing the role that men can 
also play in empowering 
women. 

“One effective way to 
change culture is to get 
peers on board because 
people listen to peers. 
That’s at all levels — un- 
dergraduates on up,” 
Norris said. “Also, to 
have men involved in the 
cultural change, because 
if they aren't, then it’s just 
women pushing. Men 
making choices that sup- 
port the institutional cul- 
ture we want to achieve 


is one way to achieve this 


change.” 

Freshman Class Presi- 
dent Anthony Boutros 
believes that while men 
can play a role in the 
change that needs to 
occur, women sharing 
their experiences can be 
more powerful than men 
speaking on the matter. 

“| don’t know if I am 
qualified to describe 
another’s sense of be- 
longing on campus,” he 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “I think that 
asking women of mul- 
tiple races, backgrounds, 
religions, etc. is more 

conducive.” | 

- Sophomore Ben 
Huang, on the other 
hand, felt that women 
at Hopkins were being 


L 
IA 


- 


; 


treated fairly for the most 
part. 

“Other than the occa- 
sional complaint of some 
annoyingly sexist in- 
stance, I haven’t heard of 
any significant discrimi- 
natory cases,” Huang 
wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter. “I don’t 
know where the statis- 
tics lie, but I’m sure there 
are fewer women in en- 
gineering majors. 

Huang emphasized 
that this disparity be- 
tween men and women 
in STEM fields is not nec- 
essarily the University’s 
fault. 

“However, this dif- 
ference is the result of 
many different factors 
and Hopkins isn’t re- 
ally responsible for this,” 
Huang wrote. “I guess 
overall, I'd say that the 
status of women is suffi- 
cient; I’m assuming that 


nearly all of the opportu- 
nities afforded by Hop- 
kins are reasonably open 
to every student.” 

Sophomore Stephanie 
Carr also felt that Hop- 
kins had done well in 
terms of improving the 
quality of life for women 
on campus. 

“T think Hopkins is a 
great place for women to 
be, we have several fe- 
male faculty members 
who are passionate about 
the subjects they teach, 
and students and faculty 
alike are sensitive to is- 
sues women face in to- 
day’s society,” Carr wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. 

The disparity between 
the number of female 
professors and students 
in science, technology, 
engineering and math 
(STEM) fields versus. the 
humanities was a recur- 


ring topic that arose at 
the forum. 

Senior Sara Jordan 
Chadwick discussed her 
desire to see more female 
role models in the scienc- 
es at Hopkins, drawing on 
her own undergraduate 
experience in the STEM 
field. 

“I think the represen- 
tation of women at Hop- 
kins and in higher educa- 
tion is much better in the 
humanities than in the 
sciences,” Chadwick said. 
“The fact that I haven't 
had a real woman men- 
tor in the sciences by my 
senior year speaks a lot to 
the lack of representation 
of women in the sciences. 
I know that it’s a harder 
field to be able to integrate 
into, but I would like to 
see more women in the 
field.” 

Junior Christopher 
Cardoz shared his expe- 
riences related to gender 
discrepancy within the 
computer science major, 
offering his opinion on 
ways to improve this dis- 
crepancy. 

“There are significant- 
ly less female computer 
science majors than there 
are male [computer sci- 
ence] majors at Hopkins. 
To my knowledge, this 
is a national trend, rath- 
er than something just 
at our school,” Cardoz 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

Cardoz has _ noticed 
that there is a lack of fe- 
male representation’ in 
the computer science de- 
partment at Hopkins. 

“However, I also no- 


Hopkins women reflect on the progress of gender equality: on campus 


ticed that the majority of 
the CS professors are also 
men,” he wrote. “I think 
if students were exposed 
to computer science ear- 
lier in their education, 
then more female stu- 
dents would pursue CS in 
college. In 2016, you can 
be a CS major without be- 
ing the typical male tech 
nerd.” 


Junior Paul Watson 
added that he finds the 
attitudes of 
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our University,” Tsang 
said. “There’s still a lot 
of progress to be made, 
and it will take years, 
but we’re moving in the 
right direction by having 
dialogue like this. What 
could catalyze this pro- 
cess is if we have more 
opportunities for  stu- 
dents to get involved. We 
saw a lot of faculty at last 
night’s forum, but not too 
many undergrads or even 
; grad _—stu- 
dents. Once 


some of his 
peers in the 
computer 
§ ch.eapece 
program 


“There’s still a 


lot of progress to 


we loop in 
more stu- 
dent voices, 
I think that 


surprising, be made... but ne tn oa 
eee were moving progress” 

the Desk in Me SIE UE nue rac 
terms of direction. — gate 
pases = AJ TSANG, tee lead 


compared 
to other uni- 
versities. 

“Appar- 
ently JHU computer sci- 
ence has a better ratio 
of sexes than most pro- 
grams, but I certainly 
know sexist people in the 
program,” Watson wrote 
in an.email to The News- 
Letter. 

Sophomore _ Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) Senator AJ Tsang 
emphasized the role that 
students must play in 
advancing the status of 
women at the University. 

“Coupled with last se- 
mester’s opening of the 
Office of Gender Equity, 
I think this forum is part 
of a crucial journey for 


SGA SENATOR 


in this pro- 
cess, Profes- 
sor Brodsky 
highlighted 
two potential ways for 
them to participate. 

“One way [to get in- 
volved] is through Jean- 
nine Heynes’ Office [of 
Gender Equity]. She’s sort 
of the hub on women’s is- 
sues for undergrads right 
now; That’s her top fo- 
cus,” Brodsky said. “The 
other is, if people would 
like to email myself or 
Karen, we would love 
to be working with un- 
dergraduates on _ these 
issues, recognizing your 
time constraints. I think 
it enriches everyone to 
think about it from dif- 
ferent directions.” 


ROLAND PARK, From A1 
homogenous.” 

She then moved on to 
discuss how residential 
zoning was used to dis- 
criminate against black 
people. 

In 1910, Baltimore 
passed into law an or- 
dinance that stated that 
it was illegal for any 
person of color to move 
into a house on a block 
that was more than 50 
percent white. It was the 
first instance of racism 
in the city gaining legal 
support and backing. 

Panelists made the 
point that these prac- 
tices of the past have a 
tremendous impact on 
Baltimore’s current state. 

Matt Hill spoke about 
how historical patterns 
in housing caused a great 
wealth disparity among 
modern day Americans. 

“White Americans 


were able to pay down — 


their mortgages, to build 
equity, to pay down 
principal and get price 
appreciation,” Hill said. 
“Experts believe this is 
one of the main reasons 
why African Americans 
today have about an 
average of: six percent 


of the wealth of many 
white Ameridéans.” 

Hill is‘currently cam- 
paigning to start a project 
called United for Homes. 
This project focuses on 
building more affordable 
housing using the money 
in Baltimore’s general ob- 


ligation bonds. 
Hill argued that the 
government has _ the 


money to pay for the 
project. However, it lacks 
the political motivation 
to change the current 
situation of low-income 
Americans. ~ 

He pointed to the way 
some people brush off 


the complex problem of | 


wealth disparity as a cul- 
tural problem. — 

_ “Today we wring our 
hands as a society and 


we say these problems — 


are so huge and what can 
we possibly do. It’s such a 
massive issue, and it’s all 
true. Unfortunately, some 
folks then say that if peo- 
ple just pulled up their 
pants, stopped _ listen- 
ing to rap music, pulled 
themselves up by their 
bootstraps, then that 
would be the solution,” 
Hill said. 

He emphasized _ that 


Be 


\ 


COURTESY OF KUNAL MAITI 
Panelists criticized the University’s history in contributing to segregation in its surrounding neighborhoods. 


the solution is not just an 
easy fix and is rather in- 
grained within society. 

“It’s a cultural prob- 
lem... a government by 
and for white people that 
created this problem and 
this modern apartheid 
state,” he said. 


The resounding theme . 


of the evening was that 
in order to understand 
the current segregation 
problem in Baltimore, it 
is important to look back 
at history. 

Colette Shade, an au- 
thor who is writing a 
book set in Roland Park, 
echoed that sentiment. 

“Much of the race and 
class stratification that 
you see in Baltimore to- 
day is the cumulative 


result of things like the | 


creation of ‘exclusive’ 
neighborhoods in the 
early 20th century, fed- 
eral economic policies in 
the late 20th century and, 
before that, the legacy 
of slavery in the state of 
Maryland,” Shade said. 
Shade — emphasized 
that the policies enforced 
American _ leaders 
throughout history can 


help people understand 


exclusion today. — 
7 


f 


“Understanding histo- 
ry helps us to understand 
that conditions -in con- 
temporary Baltimore are 
not inevitable and were 
instead forged through a 
series of policy choices,” 
Shade said. 

The panel was fol- 
lowed by a question and 
answer session, where the 
speakers spoke about the 
University’s role in per- 
petuating racial segrega- 
tion in Baltimore. 

Glotzer pointed out the 
University’s role in add- 
ing to segregation in Bal- 
timore. 

“Hopkins has been 
one of the drivers of 
racially motivated dis- 
placement in East Balti- 
more. Hopkins is trying 
to incentivize entirely 
new populations into 
new developments in 
East Baltimore,” Glotzer 
said. “Eager Park, they’re 
rebranding the area; 
giving it new names. 
They’ve long owned a 
lot of the property that 
they’ve sat on for many 
years, developing _ it 
when they get the profit 
margins right.” 

Glotzer went into de- 
tail about how the Univer- 
sity’s policies involving 
affordable housing fall 
short in the end, 

“Hopkins talks about 
the affordable housing it 
might create or the ways 


that they're allowing peo- 
ple to purchase homes in 
the areas they were just 
replaced from,” she said. 
“Really, they come up short 
and inadequate and per- 
petuate the racial displace- 
ment in East Baltimore.” 

Senior Chelsea Zou 
shared her thoughts on 
the panel and the issue 
of racial displacement. 
She explained that she 
hopes more students will 
come to thought-provok- 
ing events such as this 
one, and that students 
would be more aware of 
these issues. 

“T do wish that Hop- 
kins would do a better 
job of publicizing when 
events like this are hap- 
pening on campus,” she 
said. 

She said that the panel 
has affected her percep- 
tion of Baltimore, citing 
the unique perspective of 
the panel. 

“Segregation in Bal- 
timore is a major issue, 
and I liked how the pan- 
el looked at segregation 
through historical, legisla- 
tive and social lenses,” she 
said. “Attending a panel 
like this really makes you 
realize that segregation is 
literally happening in our 
neighborhood of Charles 
Village and the neigh- 
borhoods surrounding 


us, like Roland Park and 
Guilford.” 
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Students discuss college campus gun control 
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UT Austin students protest new Texas law allowing guns on campus. 


GUN CONTROL, rrom Al 
gun violence, rather than 
making it easier to have 
guns on campus.” 

Davis recognized the 
need to have an open and 
understanding conversa- 
tion. 

“A lot of people who 
are conservative like to 
cite the second amend- 
ment, which grants the 
right to bear arms, but 
that was created a long 
time ago and a lot of 
things have changed 
since then,” she said. 
“There is a place where 
it’s more okay to have 
guns, and a university is 
not the place.” 

Hopkins sophomore 
Stephanie Klaskin agrees 
that a balanced approach 
is crucial to reaching a 
middle ground on the is- 
sue, 

“T understand why 
these states allow con- 
cealed firearms on cam- 
pus, but I also under- 
stand why people are 
opposed to it,” she wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “I personally be- 
lieve that, in an ideal 
world, the possession of a 
lethal weapon by a cam- 
pus safety officer who is 


_ professionally trained —_ but does not believe that — 


and reliable should be 
enough protection in an 
emergency.” 


Those who are against 
gun control often argue 
that if a situation like 
the shooting at UT Aus- 
tin were to occur again, 
students and _ faculty 
should be able to defend 
themselves. Klaskin 
elaborated upon her own 
feelings regarding this 
argument. 

“T know that I would 
be uneasy if the kid next 
to me in a lecture had a 
gun on him,” she wrote. 
“But I also understand 
that, if a shooter walked 
into our lecture hall, I 
wouldn't feel so uneasy 
next to the kid with a 
weapon.” 

Freshman Sumera 
Yego expressed a con- 
trasting perspective. 


“Effective policies 
or programs on how to 
react to that incident 


would be more effective 
than relying on the slim 
chance that somebody in 
that class has a gun and 
has enough control over 
themselves in that really 
stressful moment to de- 
fend themselves and oth- 
er students,” Yego said. 


She acknowledges that 
there is concern about vi- 


olent crime. on campuses 


arming students is the an- 
swer. 
“It’s vital that cam- 


puses take those secu- 
rity threats into consid- 
eration,” she said. “But 


the answer is not to 
allow students to arm 
themselves with guns. 


The answer would just 
be increased  surveil- 
lance, making sure that 
students who are going 
through tough times 
have the resources to 
reach out so that they 
don’t end up taking vio- 
lent means to quell their 
own feelings.” 

Those who _ oppose 
guns on campuses often 
say that adding guns to 
the college environment 
is dangerous because of 
other factors, including 
mental health concerns 
and alcohol. 

“Mental health issues 
are a problem in universi- 
ties,” Yego said. “That can 
be scary because students 
who have those issues 
could cause real security 
threats if they have access 
to guns and they’re legal- 
ly allowed to have them 
on campus.” 

Beilenson _ elaborated 
on these concerns, which 
are specific to the college 
environment. 

“This is the worst pop- 
ulation that you want to 
have access to a gun that 
I can think of,” he said. 
“Young adults may have 
alcohol. College campus- 
es are not unknown for 
having drinking parties. 
They may be depressed, 
more likely at that age to 
commit suicide than any- 
one, other than very old 
people. It’s just begging 
for a problem.” 

Klaskin identified 
how she thinks the issue 
should be approached go- 
ing forward. 

“T think it’s impor- 
tant to consider previ- 
ous events where people 
who have had guns o 
campuses killed others 
and figure out together 
what could have stopped 


suns on t 


them — taking a prob- 
lem-solving approach,” 
she wrote. 

Beilenson 
how people with differ- 
ing views can 
the issue more construc- 
tively, but politics make 
passing legislation dif- 
ficult. 

“Two people with op- 
posing views can agree 
on sensible laws like 
making it impossible to 
sell at a gun show with- 
out background checks, 
limiting the number of 
guns you can buy at one 
time,” he said. “In talk- 
ing one-on-one, you can 


the problem is, 


process and there are 


so many quick points to | 


make on both sides, it 
makes it much harder to 
get something passed in 
a bipartisan way.” 

He further stressed the 
effect current political po- 
larization has on achiev- 
ing stricter gun regula- 
tions. 

“The only way this is 
going to happen is if you 
can get the majority of the 
state legislature to have 
stricter gun laws. It’s not 
going to be something 
that we can come to ina 
bipartisan manner,” he 
said. 

But Klaskin high- 
lighted the importance 
of open communication 
and how it can help both 
sides understand one an- 
other. 

“Both sides need to be 


explained | 


engage | 


WSE Dean answers 


questions at town hall 


| By SIRI TUMMALA 


For The News-Letter 


Whiting School of En- 


gineering (WSE) Dean 
Ed Schlesinger, led a 
sparsely attended town 


hall meeting for WSE un- 
dergraduates on Tuesday, 
Nov. 1. Roughly 15 stu- 
dents attended the event, 
and there was only one 
woman. During the town 
hall, students were able to 
share their perspective on 


| current initiatives and ex- 


able to understand why | 


the other feels a certain 
way and need to look for 


the pros in their view- | 


point instead of just the 
cons,” 
think this will lead to a 
constructive path going 
forward, if both sides 


ful 


“combining the pros of 
both sides.” 


lis- 


Klaskin wrote. “I | 


\ well publicized. 
a 5p apo 3 


| = ‘ . = 
come to conclusions, but, | Press their concerns. 


when | 
you get to the political | 


Senior Ronann Carre- 
ro, who had attended pre- 
vious town halls, thought 
students were not making 
full use of the opportu- 
nity. 

“There is a lot of good 
informa- 


During the town hall 
one student raised concern 
over the frustration many 
face while trying to start 
their careers after leaving 
Hopkins. 

In response, Schlesinger 
did not offer concrete solu- 
tions, but he pointed out 
that there have been new 
hires in the Career Center.” 

“We do not have as 
strong relationships with 
industrial partners as we 
could. But we are grow- 
ing,’ Schlesinger said. 
“There are things big and 
small, but. some will bear 
fruit over time. We have a 
new director and associ- 
ate director of the Career 
Center.” 

He went on to discuss 
the administration’s up- 

coming 


tion _ that plans. 
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[the town ‘It is overlooked are areas | 
halls],” Car- by the student would like 
Tero). esaid.s se . _ to develop 
“It is over- population, but it too. One 
looked by . al thing = we 
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Fresh- gineering 
man Aleser because of 
Alahmad our partner- 


explained why he did not 
attend the session. 

“I didn’t read the 
email. But now that I look 
at it, it seemed interesting 
and maybe I would have 


| gone,” Alahmad said. 


Freshman Kendall Free 
had not been able to attend 
the town hall because of 
an upcoming assignment, 
but thought that it was 


the email was pretty well 
spread out,” she said. 


Ford relates experiences as former ambassador to Syria 


SYRIA, From Al 
Ford also addressed the 
lack of credibility in Arab 
governments. He cited 
the tendency for water to 
be piped away from rural 
areas and into cities. 

Additionally, the ex- 
cessive water consump- 
tion by larger, wealthier 
farms leaves poorer farm- 
ers without access. This 
trend contributes to insta- 
bility in the region.. 

Ford emphasized that 
there is a shifting focus 
in international politics to 
address the effects of cli- 
mate change. 

“As the next genera- 
tion of American diplo- 
mats looks at the Middle 
East... this is going to be 
more on the agenda,” 
Ford said. “For those of 
you that are interested 
in international relations 
and international poli- 
tics, this is going to be 
something that you're go- 
ing to be dealing with in 
a way that my generation 
never did.” 

In the question-and- 
answer session follow- 
ing the lecture, Ford 

expressed doubt that 
the U.S. alone could do 
‘much to solve the prob- 
‘lem of climate change 
but gave suggestions for 
solutions. 
_ “J don't think we're 
‘going to have a lot of 
‘credibility with develop- 
ing countries... until we 
‘ourselves are going to 
‘be seen physically to be 
‘doing these things,” he 
‘said, “I think therefore 


on the margins, is to help 
environmental scientists 
[in the Middle East] es- 
tablish [credibility], and 
at the same time, »push 
for greater boundaries of 
expression and speech so 
the NGOs can play the 
role that they play in oth- 
er countries.” 

Ford also spoke about 
the current situation in 
Syria. He admitted that 
although he never pushed 
for it, early U.S. interven- 
tion would likely have 
made an impact. 

“Had the U.S. been 
more involved in 2011 
and 2012, it is possible but 
not guaranteed that there 
would be less extrem- 
ism... that is to say that 
al-Qaeda and the Islamic 
state would not be as 
strong in Syria today than 
they are,” he said. 

Ford also commented 
on today’s prominent 
political figures, such as 
current presidential can- 
didate Hillary Clinton. 
He described her as a 
smart, forward-thinking 
analyst. 

“1 think Clinton’s pret- 
ty calculating,” he said. 
“If anything, more calcu- 
lating than is for her own 
good, so I think she'll 
probably be a pretty effec- 
tive president.” 

Students were also cu- 
rious as to what Syrian 
president Bashar al-Assad 
is like in person. 

“Assad himself, he can 


‘be charming, and he’s not 


particularly arrogant,” 
Ford said. “But... he lies. 
And not only does he lie, 


but he knows he’s lying, 
and he knows you know 
he’s lying, but he does it 
anyway. I actually don't 
respect that.” 

One student asked 
Ford why he had chosen 
to get involved in govern- 
ment service. 

“I myself took a great 
sense of satisfaction that 
I was trying to do pub- 
lic good every day,” Ford 
said. “It wasn’t about get- 
ting myself rich, it was ac- 
tually about working on 
things much, much bigger 
than me.” 

He differentiated 
working in the govern- 
ment from working in 
similar international ca- 
reers such as working in 
non-governmental orga- 
nizations or media com- 
panies. 

“In- government you 
actually make the deci- 
sions or you work for the 
people who make the de- 
cisions. You have more 
influence,” Ford said. 
“But it has its own costs, 
which include loyalty to 
the organization. Once 
the decision is made, you 
have to go out into the 
public domain and you 
can’t be bad-mouthing 
the policy, you can’t be 
bad-mouthing the orga- 
nization.” x 

Ford also had plenty 
of advice for those in- 
terested in a career in 
diplomacy, stressing the 
importance of being flu- 
ent in a foreign language 
and being a skilled writ- 
er. 

Overall, students were 


impressed with Ford’s 
presentation. Sophomore 
Alexandra Marksteiner 
applauded Ford for dis- 
cussing the shift in focus 
from security threats to 
environmental threats. 

“I think it’s a turn 
when a U.S. government 
official starts talking 
about the issue of climate 
change, and stops focus- 
ing on just security-relat- 
ed issues,” Marksteiner 
said. “I thought it was a 
very much appreciated 
change in tone.” 

Marksteiner did, how- 
ever, point out Ford’s ten- 
dency to avoid difficult 
questions. 

“I think that he does 
swerve [around] ques- 
tions a bit like most poli- 
ticians do. I think that 
habit is very difficult to 
break,” she said. “So I 
would have wanted him 
to be more explicit in his 
opinions.” 

Freshman Victoria Li 
also enjoyed Ford’s lec- 


ture. 

“T actually had lunch 
with.him earlier, and he 
was very fascinating in 
terms of his personal ac- 
counts with top political 
officials, and it was a re- 
ally close-up view of what 
it means to be an ambas- 
sador,” she said. “I think 
that the fact that he fo- 
cused on climate change, 
and all of his personal 
accounts of him with. 
Hillary Clinton, with 
al-Assad... I think that’s 
valuable and indispens- 
able.” 

Both students agreed 
that the talk had wid- 
ened their perspectives 
on the subject of climate 
change. 

“IT don't think I am 
or was previously in- 
formed enough to make 
an educated opinion,” Li 
said. “But it’s definitely 
brought to my atten- 
tion the urgency and the 
prominence of these is- 
sues.” 


COURTESY OF ALYSSA WOODEN 


ship with the applied phys- 
ics lab,” Schlesinger said. 
“Maybe this can develop 
into research as well. There 
are many areas I see us 
building on.” 

When a student asked 
what some of WSE’s main 
goals were for improving 
the school, Schlesinger re- 
sponded by stressing the 

importance of moving up 
the rankings. 


erally as the finest school 
of engineering in the coun- 
try. We are fourteenth in 
terms of the rankings. I 
think the way we are go- 
ing to be recognized as be- 
ing truly outstanding is by 
emphasizing areas where 
we are uniquely strong,” 
Schlesinger said. 

Another student asked 
the Dean what his vision 
was for the future of engi- 
neering at Hopkins. 

“We are planning on 
building an Innovation 
Center for Hopkins,” 
Schlesinger said. “What 
I want to see happen, in- 
cluding additional physi- 
cal space, is a kind of en- 
vironment or ecosystem 
where you as students 
will do a lot of design 
hands-on projects as part 
of the curriculum just like 
they do in BME.” 

Siavash Parkhideh, a ju- 
nior in BME, commented 
on the discussion’s impact. 

“I felt that it was great 
to hear other students 
speak about their ideas 
and have a candid and 
open discussion,” Parkh- 
ideh said. “[It was] inspir- 
ing to know that people 
who are directing the 
future of the school are 
passionate and_ excited 
about it.” 

Schlesinger also felt: it 
was important to receive 
feedback. 

“{Student] input helps 
inform us so we can 
make the best decisions 
we can. So we can put to- 
gether the best programs 

and the best facilities,” 
Schlesinger said. “But I 
also think it’s important 
for the students to see 
themselves as having a 
responsibility for imple- 
menting certain things. 


It’s not a one-way street ° 


with the students want- 
ing something and us 


_ what we can do, working 


Ford answered students’ questions about politics and his career. | providing it.” 
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of the cornflake 


Meagan Peoples 
Ignorant in America 


hink of the most 
American cereal 
you can. Chanc- 
es are youre 
shouting “corn- 
flakes” at your newspaper 
like this is an episode of 
Dora the Explorer. How- 
ever, even if you aren't, 
that’s what I’ve decided is 
the most patriotic break- 
fast item. Honestly it was 
between cornflakes and 


others do the same. Ap- 
parently all that made you 
mentally scar your room- 
mate is that hotdog you ate 
at dinner. 

SoJohn created a healthy 
and modestly bland break- 
fast cereal of flaked corn 
(later called cornflakes if 
you couldn’t put that one 
together) and unwittingly 
started the feud that would 
end his friendship with his 
brother. 

Will Keith Kellogg, the 
aforementioned founder 
of the Kellogg company, 
was the book keeper at 
the sanatorium where 
John worked. Being the 
business-minded one in 
the family, Will was sum- 
moned to help with the dis- 
tribution and sale of John’s 
anti-masturbation aide. 

Of course, being the 


Cheerios, but “Cheerio” business-y one, Will 
is a British couldn’t 
word and help but 
this column John created suggest 
is bo that sugar 
Reise is a healthy and be added 
So what modestly bland ‘° __John’s 
makes them ¢ recipe, wor- 
so. Ameri- breakfast cereal tying that 
can? First . it would be 
of all they of flaked corn unpalatable 
were cre- ( later called for those 
ated by an who weren't 
American cornflakes). quite ready | 
man, an to com- 
American mit to the 


doctor no less, named 
John Harvey Kellogg 
(Sound familiar?). His 


brother would later out- 
strip him in fame through 
the creation of the Kellogg 


TADS TAME 


more America 1 than be 


coming so rich and im- 
portant that everyone 
associates your name 
with wholesome fam- 
ily brands. On the other 
hand, using carbolic acid 
to burn the clitorises of 
young girls is not so iconi- 
cally American. 

As it turns out, the 
founder of your grandfa- 
ther’s favorite breakfast 
cereal was actually incred- 
ibly against our God-given 
right to touch ourselves. 
Having lived through the 
end of the Victorian era, 
his sentiments were not 
unusual but his actions 
most definitely were. 

In fact, he was so anti- 
masturbation that he ab- 
stained from sex itself and 
never consummated his 
marriage. All his children 
were adopted and he and 
his wife spent their life 
sleeping in separate bed- 
rooms. Like your dorm 
during your freshman 
year, it is safe to assume 
that nothing besides sleep- 


ing actually happened 
there. 
However, it was not 


John Kellogg’s words or 
even the many books he 
wrote about the dangers 
of “onanism” that made 
Kellogg such a formidable 
opponent to free self-love. 
It was his actions. I spoke 
a bit about how he dealt 
with young girls’ mas- 
turbatory urges, but he 
also had a plan for young 
males which involved a 
silver wire and their fore- 
~ skin. He employed both 
of these measures at the 


sanatorium where he 
worked. 
- So how does any of this 


relate to cereal? Well ap- 
parently your sexual de- 
‘sires are derived from the 
food you eat. Apparently, 
_ Kellogg was constantly 
turned on by strong-fla- 
vored fruits and meats 


hands-free lifestyle. 

What did John think? 
Well, Will ended up selling 
the cereal through his own 
company, and the two con- 
tinued to feud until John’s 
death. So one can, only 2 as- 


found this out. Ov erall, if 
there’s one thing to help 


you swallow the fact that — 


the brainchild of an anti- 
masturbation movement 
leader has become a sym- 
bol for a wholesome break- 
fast, it is that his belief in a 
healthy diet has certainly 
not stopped people from 
healthy masturbation — 
not that I speak from expe- 
rience or anything. 
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The secret history The La a porcine politics of the “60s 


Rollin Hu 
Irreverent History 


his is part two 
of Irrelevant 
History’s Amer- 
ican electoral 
history _ series, 
Irreverent History: the sto- 
ry of the rise and fall of 
one of the greatest forgot- 
ten figures of American 


politics. 
Raised in a humble 
farm in the American 


heartland and weighing 
in at 145 pounds, this in- 
dividual stood for those 
marginalized and ex 
ploited by an unfair status 
quo. This hero was even- 
tually butchered and gut- 
ted by the slaughterhouse 
of the American political 
system. This is the story 
of Pigasus, the pig. 


The Rise 

It was 1968, one of 
those years when the deep 
social unrest and counter- 
cultural spirit hit the fan. 
In late January, the Viet 
Cong launched the Tet 
Offensive, furthering the 
unpopularity of the war. 
In April, Martin Luther 
King Jr. was assassinated 
in an act that set off riots 
across the country. And to 
make everything infinite- 
ly worse, it was a presi- 
dential election year. 


“Tricky Dick” Nixon for 
the Republicans, Hubert 
“Happy Warrior” Hum- 
phrey for the Democrats 
and George “Asshole” 
Wallace (Note: “Asshole” 
was not actually his nick- 
name) for the pro-segre- 
gation South. And then 
there was Pigasus for the 
Youth International Party 
(the Yippies), a Vietnam 
War-protesting, pot- 


Sad pinging a Pig into Chi- 
S23 Th 


smoking, free lovemaking 
anarchist group. 

His nomination 
emony was on Aug. 23 
that year in Chicago, right 
before the opening of the 
Democratic National Con- 
vention, which also hap- 
pened in Chicago. Yippies 
gathered, carrying plac- 
ards bearing slogans such 
as “Pig Power” and “Live 
High on the Hog.” 

Pigasus’s Yippie fol- 
lowers demanded that 
he, as a candidate for 
president, be guaranteed 
Secret Service protec- 
tion and access to White 
House foreign policy 
briefings. Unfortunately 
these demands were not 
met, in another instance 
proving that the system 
is rigged against outside 
political figures. 


Ler 


The Fall 

Pigasus began his ac- 
ceptance speech by having 
his chosen spokesperson, 
Jerry Rubin say, “I, Pigasus, 
hereby announce my can- 
didacy for the Presidency 
of the United States.” 

Unfortunately, the rest 
of the speech was lost to 
history because Chicago 
Police cracked down on 
the ceremony, and arrested 
Pigasus along with seven 
other Yippie members. 
These individuals became 
known as the Chicago 


_ Seven. 


The Seven were for- 
mally charged with dis- 
orderly conduct, cross- 
ing state lines to incite a 
riot, disturbing the peace 
and breaking an old lo- 
cal ordinance that banned 


Seven then 


on nominating Hum- 


phrey for president. 


The Trial 

Then came a six month 
long trial where the Chi- 
cago Seven, Pigasus and 
the right to mock the 
American political system 
were put on the stand. 

One day during the tri- 
al, defendants Abbie Hoff- ’ 
man and Jerry Rubin ap- 


ge pened to 


peared in court dressed in 
judge’s robes. When asked 
to remove these robes by 
the judge, they obeyed 
and revealed Chicago Po- 
lice uniforms underneath. 

On another day of 
the trial, defense attor- 
ney Theodore Kunstler 
put the Vietnam War it- 
self on trial by placing 
a Viet Cong flag on the 
defense table and asking 
folk singer Judy Collins 
to sing the anti-war song, 
“Where Have All the 
Flowers Gone?” from the 
witness stand. 

Over the course of the 
trial, charges of being in 
contempt of court flew 
amok against the Seven 
and Kunstler. Yet, after 
some appeals, all convic- 
tions against the Seven 
were overturned. 

The Seven then went 
their separate ways and 
caused political ruck 
uses of varying degrees 
throughout the country 
over the next few decades. 


re a 
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igasus, the real’ 


hero of this story? The 


sources on this matter 
vary. Some sources cite 
that he was donated to the 
Chicago Anti-Cruelty So- 


_ ciety and where he lived 


happily ever after with a 
Mrs. Pigasus. Other sourc- 
es claim that he was eaten 
by the Chicago Police. 
Many news. pundits 
and commentators have 
likened this year’s election 


- But no matter how stupid, 
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xist ‘and thrive... 


LIQUID EMULSION/ CC BY-NC-ND 2.0 
Pigasus was presidential nominee of the Youth International Party 


to the election of 1968. And 
it’s easy to see similarities. 
There are rising racial 
tensions. There’s extraor- 
dinary dissatisfaction to- 
wards the political system 
and a restructuring of a 
major political party. Some 
even argue that there’s 
currently a pig (or two) 
running for president. 
This is not a fun story 
about some kids who de- 
cided to have a pig run 
for president as a politi- 
cal prank. This is a story 
where the right to criticize 
politicians came under at- 
tack. 

Much has been left out 
of this week’s column. I 
omitted the part of the 
trial where Black Panther 
activist Bobby Seale was 
gagged, chained to a chair 
in court and denied his 
constitutional right to le- 
gal counsel. 

This year, that right 
to criticize has been ex- 
pressed in many ways 
from questioning President 
Obama’s birth certificate to. 


outrageous or false, these 
criticisms may be, we must 
recognize that the funda- 
mental right to criticize 
must be preserved as a way 
for all voices to be heard in 
this representative govern- 
ment we are supposed to 
have. 

This concludes Irrever- 
ent History. Don’t expect 
to see any American polit- 
ical history anytime soon. 


The story of Kip Gibbs’ 


“Anja Shahu 
Overseen at Hopkins 


ocation: the FFC 
Time: Mon- 

day afternoon 
Scenario: _A 
boy and a girl 
are conversing with each 
other, separated from the 
rest of their group. The girl 
begins to lament about the 
rest of her week. She has 
two exams to take and 


she’s dreading them. The 
boy, now quiet, nods his 
head along, allowing her 
to vent. 

Imagined Backstory: 
He, Kip :Gibbs, is on a 
cleanse: a complaining 
cleanse, to be exact. 

He had gotten the idea 
from his friend Martha. 
Ona chilly Saturday night 
as they had their weekly 
dinner at the FFC, she had 
proudly announced that 
she was on a meanness 
cleanse, which had gar- 
nered a skeptical what- 
does-that-even-mean look 
from him. Letting out an 
exasperated sigh, Martha 
explained that it meant 
she couldn’t be mean. She 
proceeded to explain that 
it was the first part of her 


FILE PHOTO 
in this story set in the FFC, a student tries to stop complaining. 


“ 


~ Martha 


attempt at a complaining cleanse 


four-part journey to be- 
coming a better person, 
but Kip had already tuned 


her out by then. Martha — 


was naturally a gossipy 
person, and he doubted 
she would be able to sur- 
vive this cleanse for more 
than a couple hours — not 
that he would ever say 
that to her face. - 

A tap on his shoulder 
brought him back to her. 

“You're not listening to 
me,” Martha said with a 
pout. 

Kip swirled his spoon 
through his soup. “Sorry, 


I was just thinking about | 


how over-salted this soup 
is. Don’t you think?” 

“Nope. Nope. I'm not 
getting into this with you 
right now. I'm ona cleanse.” 

“Tt’s not being mean,” he 
protested. “It’s complain- 
ing. There's a difference.” 

“Whatever makes you 
sleep better at night.” 
paused,  tap- 
ping. her fingers against 
the table. She let out a 
short laugh. “Maybe you 
should go on a complain- 
ing cleanse instead.” 

Kip hadn't thought 
much about it until he be- 
gan to really listen to him- 
self complaining about 
the FFC food, complain- 
ing about how boring 
the psychology lecture 


ll 


was that day, complain- 
ing about his roommate 
stumbling in every night 
from the library and mak- 
ing a ruckus. He realized 
with disgust that he com- 
plained about anything 
and everything. And so 
he had decided to go on 
a complaining cleanse. It 
would be simple enough, 
he had thought to himself. 

It only took a couple 
days to learn it wouldn’t 
be simple enough. Every- 
where he went, he heard 
complaints about classes, 


_ about friends, about rip- 
off printing costs, about’ 


tuition debts, about use- 
less roommates. 

When the girl across 
from him, Mary Anne, 
pauses in her tirade 
against the education sys- 
tem, letting silence fall 
over them, Kip lets out a 
breath he hadn't realized , 
he’d been holding. As she 
leaves to get fruit, Kip lets 
his body slump forward. | 
He is so close to cra 
He knows it. ae 

When Mary Anne re- 
turns, her face scrunched— 


up, she says, “The fruit se- a hs heart i - 


lection here is just so dis- 
appointing. Isn’tit?” 
_ Kip s his ‘mout 
clamped — at ms no 
along weakly. H e reas: 


oe a 


* 


fuses to verbally voice the 
complaint, then it can’t 
count against his cleanse. 
He’s just being a good 
friend, a good listener. 
Mary Anne studies him 
closely with a frown and 
asks if he’s okay. He au- 
tomatically squeaks out, 
“Fine.” With a shrug, she 
begins to swivel towards 
the rest of the group. 

Kip half-shouts “Wait,” 
and Mary Anne stops mid- ~ 
swivel. He feels it bubbling 
in the back of his throat. — 
With gritted teeth, he re- 
mains silent, but the longer 
she waits, looking at him 
amie the more he 

s like he’s fa apart. 

Before he eae 
self, he says, “I have two 
exams and one 10-page pa- 
per I haven't even started 
ca in the next two 

ve been sick for the last 

Hee weeks. Oh, and all 

I’ve eaten in the last three 

days is tuna salad, so 

there’s a chance I might Bet 
| poisoning, but 


_ his hands are 
“(feele 


"ment, : 


soe) 
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in November? 


Nov. 1, 1896 — National 
Geographic shows a woman 
with bare breasts for the 
first time. 


Nov. 2, 1868 — New Zealand 
adopts a national standard 
time zone. 


Nee, 4, 1847 — Sir James 
Young Simpson discovers 
that chloroform can be used 
as an anesthetic. 


Nov. 5, 1872 — Susan B. 
Anthony votes for the first 
time and is later fined $100 


for her illegal actions. 


Nov. 6, 2012 — Tammy 
Baldwin becomes the first 
openly gay senator. 


Nov. 8, 1895 — Wilhelm 


Réntgen discovers X-rays. 


ties 1857 — eae 


ieee to "he abc 
Nov. 12, 1918 — The 


epee buses are rulec E 
gal by the se Court. 


VOICES 


Here is t 5 . le, ad 
he section where you can publish your unique thoughts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


Bessie Liu 
WriteMe 


hen it 

comes to 

poetry, 

people 

typically 
think of literary giants 
from previous eras like 
Shakespeare and all the 
other poets we studied and 
read about in class. How- 
ever, I've found that people 
generally don’t take the 
time to read contemporary 
poetry or even know what 
it is, really. 

If you go online and 
browse through any one 
of the numerous literary 
journals in existence, you'll 
unearth a vast collection of 
poems written by contem- 
porary writers, generally 
normal people who can do 
extraordinary things with 
writing. I’ve read so many 
beautiful poems . through 
these literary journals, but 
the one that has stuck with 
me most strongly is “Tera- 
toma” by Alison D. Mon- 
crief Bromage. 

Upon first reading this 
poem, readers who are 
not quite familiar with the 
quick and quirky turns 
in imagery and language, 
which to me define con- 
temporary poetry, might 
be confused at the over- 
all meaning of Bromage’s 
poem. Nonetheless, the 
most enjoyable part of 
reading her poem is no- 
ticing all of the carefully 


chosen details and images — 


that Bromage uses to de- 
velop her poem’s message. 

The title “Teratoma” 
reveals that this poem is 


Emma Lee 
Guest Columnist 


first heard of the 30- 
day challenge in high 
school when a friend 
sent me a short TED 
Talk video by Matt 
Cutts. This Google-em- 
ployed computer scientist 
had made a habit of trying 
out a daily challenge for 30 
days, from biking to work 
to taking a photograph 
each day. Impressed by 
the adventurous spirit the 
challenge had cultivated in 
this self-described “desk- 
dwelling computer nerd,” I 
agreed to try several chal- 
lenges with my friend. 

The first challenge I 
accepted’ was to take the 
stairs whenever reasonably 
possible. This meant skip- 
ping every single one of the 
seven lengthy escalators I 
normally took to commute 
back home from school. 

In the Toronto subway 
system, there is this one 


‘stairwell with only an up 


escalator and. stairs. This 
means that when the train 
at the upper level plat- 
form arrives, the stairs 
transform into a torrent of 
downward-headed com- 
muters. My friends joked 
that I looked like Moses 
parting the sea of bodies as 
I rushed headlong against 
the crowd. 

Over the next 30 days, 


my cardio improved by 2 


leaps and bounds. I man- 
aged to build enough leg 


x 


about cancer. Bromage 
begins her poem with a 
definition of the word, 
after all. It comes from 


terato, which is Greek for 
monster. However, the lan- 
guage throughout the rest 
of the poem suggests that 
the speaker’s experience 
with cancer runs deeper 
than just a passing encoun- 
ter. And after a while, read- 
ers realize that the speaker 
narrating the poem is the 
cancer through the line 
“My name, Teratoma, 
monster am I.” 

The poet's choice to nar- 
rate from the perspective 
of the tumor gives readers 
an oddly sympathetic gaze 
into cancer’s mindset. One 
idea echoing throughout 
the poem is that teratoma 
considers itself to be the 
patient's “sisterself.” From 
a removed, biological 
perspective, this kind of 
makes sense because a tu- 
mor arises from a person’s 
own cells in active mutiny 
against their body. 

I find it really interest- 
ing that Bromage chooses 
to avoid telling a story 
from the traditional anti- 
cancer perspective. By hav- 
ing the tumor narrate, the 
poem attains an almost 
apologetic tone, as if the 
tumor itself knows how it 
will inevitably end up con- 
suming the patient's life — 
the object which gave it life 
in the first place. 

People typically think 
of cancer as something evil 
that must be vanquished, 
an enemy that has a motive 
for taking over a patient’s 
body. Bromage, however, 
focuses her poem on tera- 
toma questioning its own 
identity, confessing to the 
patient that “I came unto 
you / as a scapegrace... 
simple as chance. A ball of 


bediam / in the side of an 


innocent babe” 


This suggests that tera- 
toma feels conflicted about 
being the villain and that 
cancer cannot truly be 
blamed directly for its ap- 


muscle that my jeans were 
noticeably more fitted. But 
in the end, I didn’t convert 
the challenge to a regular 
habit because I just wasn’t 
a fan of fighting the crowd 
and inconveniencing oth- 
ers (very Canadian, I real- 
ize). 

My second challenge 
was to make my bed every 
day. At first, this seemed 
like a rather mundane 


pearance. However devas- 
tating and unwelcome as it 
is, it arises from accidents 
in cell division. 

The way that Bromage 
incorporates biology seam- 
lessly into a very emotional 
poem about accepting a 
cancer diagnosis is unset- 
tlingly lovely. One of my 
favorite instances of this 
happens when she writes 
“what happens first in the 
divide of cells / becomes 
what is and what shall be. I 
/ sistercell was interrupted 
was / an amniotic half-life 
plucked.” 

When I reread this 
poem, I’m always drawn to 
Bromage’s powerful choice 
of words that paint com- 
pelling images of the rela- 
tionship between teratoma 
and the cancer patient. 

For example, the speak- 
er refers to cancer as “a 
cobble of lawlessness” that 
“come[s] tapping” quietly 
and suddenly, without 
fanfare. She describes a 
tumor’s onset as “silent as 
if inside a wooden horse,” 
alluding to the Greek myth 
of the Trojan Horse that al- 
lowed the Greeks to enter 
the city of Troy. 

Finally, when she writes 
“Packed so close sistertwin 
/ how could I not chaos- 
fuss / touch cinch,’ she 


effort-filled challenges. 
I took on was to keep a 
dream journal. At the time, 
I was interested in experi- 
encing lucid dreaming — 
a state of consciousness 
where you are dreaming 
but fully cognizant that 
you are doing so. As part 
of the learning stages of 
lucid dreaming, one has to 
master dream recall. 
For the average person, 


and not the memory 
particularly of a dream 
difficult ; ; supposedly 
challenge.- The idea aia fades within 
That is, un- cultivate an the first sev- 
til I factored 1 9 or eral seconds 
in the fact CXPlorers Spirit after | wak- 
that I was when it comes ing up. The 
waking up ft purpose of 
at ungodly to doing allthe keeping a 
hours three : ? dream jour- 
to four days things VAR nalis to form 
a week for wanted to Lry, a habit of 
sports prac- remember- 
tices. ing dreams 


Never have I ever ex- 
perienced such intense 
physical inability to move 
as when I am snuggled 
under a warm comforter 
at 4:45 a.m. on a Monday 
morning in the dead of 
winter. After about a week 
of struggling, | compro- 
mised to making my bed 
upon arriving home after 
school instead of during 
the cruel, pre-dawn morn- 
ings. Amazingly, even 


though I semi-copped out. 


on the original challenge, 
I have hardly missed a 
Sree of bed-making 
since I arrived at college. 
One of the most inter- 
esting but definitely most 


w 


in increasingly vivid de- 
tail. After all, what’s the 
point of doing all kinds of 
awesome, reality-defying 
shenanigans in your lucid 
dreams if you can’t remem- 
ber them later? 
_ I never got past snip- 
pets of dream lucidity in 
which I merely stood in 
mute amazement or flew 
around, but my dream 
journal remains one of 
my favorite things to look 
back on. 

The most recent chal- 


lenge I took, and by far 


the most impactful, was 


_ to go meatless. One of my 


friends is and ran- 
domly suggested I become 


iL - 
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What Happened | he beauty in Bromages poem “Teratoma” 


once again encapsulates 
the inevitability of cancer’s ~ 
growth once the tumor 
begins growing and how 
conflicted teratoma feels 
about growing inside its 
“sistertwin.” 

These are just a few of 
my favorite phrases; If I 
was able to talk about all 
the images I loved in this 
poem, this article would be 
way past the word limit. 

Obviously, since cre- 
ative writing classes tend 
to focus on traditional ° 
poetry written in regular 
metered verses with end 
rhymes, it might be hard at 
first to understand or ap- 
preciate the intricacies of 


contemporary free verse 
poetry. 

After all, I feel that 
without the scaffolding 


and support provided by a 
regular meter and rhythm, 
the reader's entire focus be- 
comes much more directed 
towards the images, de- 
scriptions and connections 
the poet develops. 

I believe that you don’t 
have to love poetry to 
appreciate how expertly 
crafted each poem is, and 
I really hope that you all 
take a look at random po- 
ems from literary journals 
online and see what gems 
you can find. 


; PUBLIC DOMAIN 
In “Teratoma,” Bromage personifies cancer’s attack on the body. 


|My I've come to believe in the 30-day challenge 


vegetarian for a month, just 
to try it out. At first, there 
were some real pangs of 
grief over giving up pro- 
sciutto and cha siu bao 
(Chinese barbeque pork 
bun), aka heaven. I’m talk- 
ing just short of broken- 
spirit, crushed-soul kind of 
pangs of grief. 

But on the whole, con- 
sidering I had previously 
spent a solid few years de- 
prived of all refined sugar, 
white rice and flour (wres- 
tlers go hard to stay at the 
right weight class), eating 
vegetarian wasn’t bad at 


call. 


Since January, I have 
officially been vegetarian 
with fish as an occasion- 
al supplemental protein 
source, otherwise known 
as pescatarian. Now, if 
someone asks whether my 
dietary choices are for ethi- - 
cal or health reasons, I can - 
tell them quite truthfully - 
that I became pescatarian 
ona dare. 

In the end, the bigger 
point of the 30-day chal- 
lenge is not to “win” in — 
any sense. The point isn’t 
even to avoid failure. Re- 
ally, the idea is to culti- 
vate an explorer’s spirit” 
when it comes to doing all 
the things you’ve wanted 
to try and, by extension, | 
being the kind of person | 


you've always Rea a 


could be. It_ 


Alo 
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Vote tor Hillary Clinton 


The News-Letter official- 
ly endorses Hillary Clinton 
for President of the United 
States. We believe Clinton's 
vast experience and sane 
policies make her a quali- 
fied candidate for President. 
Our endorsement stems 
from the belief that Clin- 
ton’s strengths make her not 
merely a better option than 
Donald Trump, but a strong 
candidate for the office in 
her own right. 

Clinton has more expe- 
rience in different levels of 
government than many of 
our past presidents. After 
serving as the First Lady 
while her husband held the 
presidential office, Clinton 
returned to politics. She 
served as Secretary of State 
from 2009 to 2013 and had 
previously served as a Unit- 
ed States Senator represent- 
ing New York from 2001. 
Clinton knows more about 
what the Presidency entails 
than her opponents. 

Clinton’s views on for- 
eign policy reflect those of 
the American mainstream 
from the last 30 years. From 
her time as Secretary of 
State, Clinton knows how 
to interact with foreign 
leaders and will be adept at 
conducting complex inter- 
national negotiations. 

She will definitely rep- 
resent the interests of the 
United States when making 
tough calls. She will stand 
up to autocrats like Russian 
President Vladimir Putin, 
who threaten our allies. 

: Clinton ssn ly 


to only use the United States’ 
military might with discre- 
tion. The conflicts of the last 
15 years show that regime 
change and invasion rarely 
create peace. Working to- 
gether with our allies, Clin- 
ton should reevaluate the 
military’s drone program, 
which has killed countless 
civilians throughout the 
Middle East. These people 
are not just “collateral dam- 
age.” 

But Clinton has a his- 
tory of flip-flopping on 
policies that affect millions 
of Americans. She has pre- 
viously called young black 
men “superpredators” and 
has reversed her position on 
the Transpacific Partnership 
(TPP), which she previously 
called the “gold standard” 
for trade deals. But the Edi- 
torial Board recognizes that, 
like most Americans, politi- 


cians’ view change, too. 

The policies that she 
has run on have been her 
most progressive yet, un- 
doubtedly pressured by 
the grassroots campaign of 
Senator Bernie Sanders. 

Clinton has _ voiced 
her support for creating a 
streamlined path for un- 
documented immigrants to 
become citizens. We wish 
her luck in forming policies 
that put undocumented im- 
migrants and their Ameri- 
can children first. They 
serve as a backbone for our 
economy, and they deserve 
the same protections that 
documented immigrants 
receive. Labor exploitation 
of undocumented Latino 
immigrants is a real prob- 
lem in the United States, and 
we hope that Clinton enacts 
strong policies to enable 
these workers to maintain a 
decent standard of living. 

Clinton supports bring- 
ing more refugees, espe- 
cially Syrians, to our coun- 
try than under the Obama 
administration. The cur- 
rent vetting system for po- 
tential refugees, one of the 
most rigorous in the world, 
will ensure that these peo- 
ple will be no threat to the 
United States. 

She has also expressed 
support for criminal justice 
reform and amending our 
current policies that en- 
gender mass incarceration. 
DeRay Mckesson, a leader 
of the Black Lives Matter 
movement, recently spoke at 
ins as part of the MSE 


Black Lives Matter to discuss 
how to work better with the 
movement to address sys- 
temic racism. The Editorial 
Board hopes that she con- 
tinues to work closely with 
movement leaders to enact 
more positive change, espe- 
cially when it comes to mass 
incarceration, a major prob- 
lem in our city of Baltimore. 

Clinton understands that 
facts are facts, unlike her 
Republican opponent. She 
knows that climate change 
exists and is not hoax creat- 
ed by the Chinese to cripple 
American business. Climate 
change is threat to the very 
existence of human society, 
and while Clinton has not 
been the most aggressive 
on climate, she understands 
that American leadership 
will be necessary for any 
major international climate 
agreement. 


this scandal, but she 


Clinton supports profit 
sharing, where corporations 
that earn more than their 
expectations over the fiscal 
period would be required 
to share the extra profits 
among all its employees. 
This policy incentivizes pro- 
ductivity among workers 
and gives them more input 
in the corporation, as well as 
potentially providing a way 
to reduce income inequality. 

Wealthy oligarchs control 
much of American politics 
and business, and Clinton’s 
profit sharing policy could 
empower working and mid- 
dle class communities. 

Clinton is forward think- 
ing on LGBT+ rights, and 
she has been a strong voice 
for women’s rights. She sup- 
ports Planned Parenthood 
and abortion rights. Despite 
having changed many of her 
opinions over her time in 
public office, her convictions 
concerning women’s and 
children’s rights have been 
strong and consistent. 

While we endorse Clin- 
ton for many reasons, we 
must acknowledge her 
faults. Concerning the email 
scandal from her time as 
Secretary of State, FBI Di- 
rector James Comey’s re- 
cent announcement of the 
discovery of more emails 
without concrete evidence of 
malpractice made a mockery 


. of our justice system. Comey 


misled voters by making a 
political move as leader of 
a nonpolitical organization. 
Clinton should be held ac- 
countable for her actions in. 


rious topic of conversation. 

Many critics also refuse 
to vote for Clinton because 
they don’t like her hus- 
band. Hillary Clinton and 
Bill Clinton are two sepa- 
rate people with individual 
opinions, and Hillary Clin- 
ton has made her stances 
especially clear when they 
differ from her husband’s. 
She should not be held ac- 
countable for her husband’s 
indiscretions. 

Overall, Hillary Clinton 
is the clear choice for the of- 
fice of the President of the 
United States. She has years 
of political experience, she 
is not afraid to court con- 
troversy, and she will make 
decisions with the best 
interests of the American 
people at heart. Hillary 
Clinton is a solid choice 
for President — not just the 
lesser of two evils. 


Guns dont belong on 


Professor Daniel Web- 
ster of the Bloomberg 
School of Public ‘Health 
and University President 
Ronald J. Daniels pub- 
lished on Oct. 21 an op-ed 
in The Washington Post 
speaking out against the 
recently enacted Campus 
‘Carry law in Texas. The 
legislation allows licensed 
‘individuals to carry open 
and concealed firearms on 
the campus of any public 
‘university in the state. Tex- 
as is the eighth state to pass 
‘this type of legislation. 
©. The University of Texas 
‘at Austin (UT Austin), the 
flagship institution of the 
Texas university system, 
has a troubled history with 


firearms on campus, spe-. 


a mass shooting 
that left 18 people dead in 
1966. Students have pro- 
tested the new law, fearing 
‘for their safety on campus. 
_. The Editorial Board is 
strongly against Campus 


v 


Carry. 

We agree with Web- 
ster and Daniels that gun 
violence is a public health 
issue. It has killed thou- 
sands of Americans in the 
past year alone. The frame- 
work used to discuss gun 
control, rather than citing 
the protection or stripping 
of Second Amendment 


rights, should reflect the 


that firearms threaten in- 
nocent lives. The right to 
live is more important than 
the right to carry a gun. 
Not only is gun violence 
a matter of public health, 
the gun lobby’s aggres- 
sive tactics, such as rating 
Members of Congress in 
terms of how favorable 
they are unrestricted gun 
rights, preclude lawmak- 
ers from enacting strong 
gun control policies. In- 
stead of worrying about 
NRA sponsorship, Mem- 
bers of Congress should 
prioritize the livelihoods 


Campus 


of Americans. 

Guns on our campus 
would also discourage stu- 
dents from arguing and 
having informed discus- 
sion. Students should not 
have to wager theirs lives 
on an intellectual or per- 
sonal disagreement. The 
uncertainty would im- 
mediately undermine our 
community's collective 
mental health. As students, 
we would feel threatened if 
there were firearms carried 
by our classmates and pro- 
fessors on campus. 

Considering some col- 


- lege students abuse alcohol 


and drugs and take risk 
and many struggle with 
mental health, the presence 
of guns on campus could 


only be a recipe for tragedy. 


We support stricter gun 
laws, especially in a city 
like Baltimore in which 
legal and illegal firearms 
are pervasive. We need 
less guns, not more. 
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Naomi Campbell built her career on modeling, not Instagram. 


By RENEE ROBINSON 


f you scroll down your 
Instagram feed, what will 
you see? Besides maybe 
the few random cute pup- 
py accounts that you fol- 
low, your feed will be littered 
with pictures of a group of girls 
with impeccable makeup, bright 
lighting and (if you look closely 
enough) most likely one foot 
propped higher than the other to 
make it look like there’s a space 
between their thighs. In other 
words, the classic look of the In- 
stagram model, also known as 
the “baddie” makeup look. 
These Instagram models, in 
addition to portraying a false 
sense of their life (seriously, you 
live your life constantly on the 
beach in a thong bikini sporting a 
pouty face?), have a severe nega- 
tive impact on the minds of girls 
and self-identifying females. 
First of all, there is a prob- 
lem with the entire Instagram 
mentality. No one is happy all 


_~~ the time. No one is going to the 


beach every single day. And no 
one looks perfect all the time. 
Everything that we see on Ins- 
tagram is a clear farce. But still, 
people who religiously look at 
pictures of Instagram models 
think that things like Teatox or 
_ waist trainers are going to solve 
~~ problems in life. 

give a personal example: It 

started for me, inmy sophomore 
year of high school. I knew that 
using these products wasn’t go- 
ing to make the stress in my life 
suddenly go away. Yet, like the 
naive, wayward child I was, I 
begged my mother for money 
so I could spend sixty dollars on 
over-glorified tea. Two months 
later, I fell back into that trap 
when I ordered a waist trainer for 
around eighty dollars. A waist 
trainer. For a fifteen-year old girl. 
What surprised me the most 
about this is that, if other people 
weren't falling into the trap like 
me, they were secretly wishing 
for these lifestyles and the body 
types of these girls. How .incred- 
ibly absurd. This is especially 
concerning when it comes to the 
idea that self-image issues can 
lead to much more serious prob- 
lems like body dysmorphia or an 
eating disorder, a mental illness 
with physical effects on the body. 
There’s another part of Ins- 
tagram models, or self-termed 
“baddies,” that is important to 
consider: their makeup. It seems 
that there is this notion that once 
you figure out what Sephora is, 
then you'll be an expert at ev- 
erything makeup-related. So, for 
all the people. who identify as 


girls, seeing these airbrush per- © 


fect pictures of these Instagram 
models has severe debilitat- 
ing effects on their self-esteem. 
Make-up doesn’t define your 
life, either, no matter how good 
or bad at it you are. 

_ Furthermore, Instagram mod- 
els are a sham to real models. I 
mean, real, in the sense of going 
to fifteen casting calls a day, buy- 
ing lessons on how to actually 
walk a runway show and attend- 
ing test shots (all of which cost 


an enormous amount of money). 


So imagine the insolence when 
some girl who only knows how 
_ to post pictures when the sun 
is hitting at a specific angle and 
only shows one physical side of 
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Instagram models harm 


selj-esteem 


herself to the | 
entire world is | 
being praised 
for her hard 
work and ef- 


fort. 
The bot | 
tom line is | 
_ . , | that — Insta- 
BCTINESS) | gram models | 
|- are selling | 
themselves, | 
and every | 


other person 
they pander 
to, short. They 
lower the self- 
esteem of 
young people, give unrealistic 
make-up expectations, and dis- | 
credit an entire body of people 
who actually work for their ac- 
complishments, rather than us- 
ing a couple thousand handles, 
like xoxo_summer29, to validate 
their career. 

PSA: To all the Instagram | 
models, you are not a model | 
by posting enhanced photos. It 
makes you an adult entertainer 
without a paycheck. If you want | 
to be a traditional successful | 
model like Kate Moss, Adriana 
Lima or Alek Wek then go out | 
and work for it. Don’t put up a | 
fake happy mask for the rest of | 
the world. It’s transparent and, 
frankly, really sad. Start encour- 
aging the idea that you know | 
that your worth reaches more 
than likes on Instagram. Give 
the right message to yourself. | 
Give the right message to fif- 
teen year-old girls today. 

PSA: To all the fashion de- 
signing houses today, please 
don’t disrespect the legacy of 
your house by casting models 
just with copious Internet fol- 
lowers to showcase your time- 
less pieces. The whole point of a 
model, anyway, is to be a blank 
slate for your clothes. Find your 
next Naomi Campbell, not Ken- 
dall Jenner. 


Renee Robinson is a freshman 
International Studies and Political 
Science double major from West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


n Sept. 26, the 
JHU College Re- 
publicans (JCR) 
announced their 
official 
ment of Donald Trump for 
president of the United States. 
On Oct. 19, the JCR posted a 
statement on their Facebook 
page explaining why they 
chose to endorse Trump. Bi- 
zarrely, in their statement, the 
JCR wrote “we... do not encour- 
age people to vote for Donald 
Trump in this upcoming elec- 
tion,” yet they still stand by 
their endorsement, prompting 
the question: What the point 
of an endorsement is if not to 
encourage people to vote for a 
preferred candidate? Yet their 
most hypocritical and cow- 
ardly action is refusing to talk 
to The News-Letter or any press 
about their endorsement. 
Many conservative groups, 
and indeed many liberal 


endorse- 


| groups, have decried the rise 


of so-called “political correct- 
ness” on college campuses. Just 
two weeks ago, The News-Letter 
published an opinion piece 


| by Sofia Diez entitled “Don't 


assume PC culture is always 
right,” a popular sentiment es- 
pecially among College Repub- 
licans. 

Last year, during the Alan 
Dershowitz controversy, many 
students accused progressive 
groups on campus of giving 
into political correctness at 
the expense of free speech. A 
quick scroll through the na- 
tional College Republicans’ 
twitter reveals contempt of 
“political correctness,” “safe 
spaces” and “trigger warn- 
ings.” Yet, in a deeply ironic 
twist, the JHU College Repub- 
licans have created for them- 
selves their own _ politically 
correct sate-space. 


_ The JCR has turned them-__ 
selves into what the College 


Republicans hate: the carica- 
ture of an overly-sensitive, po- 
litically correct student who 
clings to their echo chamber. 
I can only surmise that their 
refusal to talk publicly about 
their endorsement, aside from 


their two Facebook posts, is 
an attempt to avoid criticism 
(which obviously isn’t working 
any way). 

If | ever hear another con- 
servative on this campus com- 
plain about “political correct- 
ness” or “safe spaces,” I will 
have no choice but to resort 
to hysterical laughter. No, | 
refuse to take any criticism of 
overly-sensitive college liber- 
als and leftists seriously after 
this deeply hypocritical deci- 
sion by the JCR. 

But not only is this almost- 
complete silence deeply hyp- 
ocritical, it is also an act of 
enormous cowardice. In their 
second Facebook statement, 
the JCR acknowledges Trump’s 
“demonization of women, mi- 
norities, war heroes, and oth- 
ers” (again, this phrase is com- 
ing from an ENDORSEMENT 
of Trump, not a condemnation). 
Yet by refusing further to dis- 
cuss their endorsement pub- 
licly, the JCR is side-stepping 
answering questions like “how 
can you support Trump and 
yet still respect your Muslim, 
female, black, Latino and Jew- 
ish peers and professors?” 

Based upon their Facebook 
statements — again, the only 
thing I can refer to since they 
refuse to release anything else 
— the JCR seems to put forth 
the defense that it’s okay en- 
dorse a white-supremacist mi- 
sogynistic candidate because 
the other choice is worse. 
This is not a defense so much 
as a cowardly deflection; it’s 
saying “HEY LOOK OVER 
THERE INSTEAD!” Saying 
that the other one is worse isn’t 
a defense or a legitimate argu- 
ment, but it is the only one the 
JCR has given their peers (on 
that note, I am not a Clinton 
supporter “and have written 
numerous articles criticizing 
her, so the argument.“Clinton 
is bad too” does not work on 
me). 

The JCR has (very astutely) 
absolved themselves of any re- 
sponsibility of their public en- 
dorsement of Trump. They have 
created a situation in which 
after the election (and, given 
current polls, when Clinton 


All 


With the exception of editortals, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


‘The JHU Republicans show cowardice 


| By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


is probably elected president) 
no one can ask “Hey, why did 
you guys say or support this?” 
The JCR can point to their ri- 
diculously lily-livered Facebook 
statements and claim that they. 
only wanted to support the Re- 
publican nominee or that they 
were voting of the lesser of two 
evils as opposed to having to 
answer for any of Trump’s poli- 
cies. 

The amount of cowardice 
in that strategic decision is so 
mind-boggling to me because 
it shows that the JCR has abso- 
lutely no values. Its position is 
inherently reactionary: “Well, 
the other one is bad, so I guess 
we will endorse this one.” Their 
two Facebook endorsements of 
Trump literally do not include 
a single policy of his that they 
like or support. 

They have not allowed cam- 
pus press to ask them about 
his policies, even though their 
group constitution states that 
one of their purposes is to “con- 
tribute to the political discourse 
on campus.” They refuse to de- 
fend their values; If you do not 
have the fortitude to publicly 
defend your values, then you 
have none. 

Politics is not a goddamn 
board game: It requires de- 
fense of your values, challeng- 
ing others and accountability. 
Politics can be frustrating, lib- 
erating and often dangerous, 
Perhaps the JHU Republicans 
should quit politics altogether 
and instead swap recipes and 
play cards during their meet- 
ings since it does not appear 
they have any interest in actu- 
ally engaging in political dis- 
cussion. 

This hellish election is 
thankfully almost over, and ina 
few months we will all be able 
to reflect on who we chose to 
support and why. However, the 
only thing the JHU College Re- 
publicans’ can reflect on is their 
decision to embody cowardice, 
hypocrisy, and a disgusting 
lack of values. 


Emeline Armitage is a junior 
International Studies major from 
Cleveland. She is a senior staff 
writer for the Opinions Section. 


Stop resisting the early onset of the Christmas spirit 


By GILLIAN LELCHUK 


he first of November 

hit us this week, and 

that means a lot more 

than you'd initially 

expect. It means Hal- 
loween is over, and so are all 
the spoopy memes. It means. 
we're in the final stretch of the 
semester (yikes). It means Star- 
bucks started selling its Christ- 
mas drinks. 

It’s not just Starbucks that’s 
already in the Christmas spirit. 
The aisles of CVS are stocked 
with red and green. Even the 
weather has gotten into it as we 
head to colder and colder tem- 
peratures. 

As the winter-wonderland 
supporters exchange their Hal- 
loween costumes for Santa hats, 
the critics of everything fun 
and happy emerge from their 
caves. These are the people who 
complain about how all the 
Christmas magic is stepping on 
Thanksgiving. 

Let me be clear about a few 
points: 

1. I am Jewish. I don’t even 
celebrate Christmas. 

2. I am a vegetarian, and 
Thanksgiving is kind of lame 
when you can’t eat the turkey. 

3, The critics I’m talking 
about are not the same ones you 
hear about when some crazy 
person complains about “the 
war on Christmas.” That wom- 
an is mad because her cashier at 
Walmart said “happy holidays” 
instead of “merry Christmas.” 
I am exclusively referring to 
those who wish to delay the 


Christmas festivities until after 
Thanksgiving. 

Christmas is the best, hon- 
estly. I know. very little about 
the religious aspects of the 
holiday, but from what I un- 
derstand following conversa- 
tions with religious friends, 
Christmas as an American 
holiday isn’t really the same 
Christmas from the Bible. 
Christmas in America is about 
trees and presents and family 
and bomb-ass lights all over 
your house. (I’m ignoring the 
“keep Christ in Christmas” 
people for the sake of the 
length of this piece.) 

Despite the fact that,I never 
got to decorate a Christmas 
tree growing up, I still love this 
holiday. People are much more 
cheery this time of year, and 
I love TV Christmas specials. 
I could do without so much 
Christmas music, but I'll suf- 
fer through that in the name of 
Doctor Who. 

Now, let’s talk about Thanks- 
giving. I understand the appeal 
of getting together with your 
family, talking about what 
you're thankful for, and stuff- 
ing your face with a dead bird. 
But in practice, a huge family 
dinner can be incredibly drain- 
ing, especially when you're 
the Resident College Student 
forced to field questions about 
where the rest of your life is 
headed, = 

- Furthermore, Thanksgiving 
is founded on a pretty weird 
tradition. Let’s take that story 
at face value, the one about 
how the Pilgrims and the Na- 


tive Americans broke bread 
together. That sounds awe- 
some, and if the immigrating 
foreigners hadn’t proceeded 
to found this country on the 
blood of the indigenous peo- 
ples, I would be all for this 
holiday. 

Now, Thanksgiving is barely 


even a holiday, and honestly, ~ 


I'm not too upset about that. 
Black Friday deals start Thurs- 
day night, we eat pumpkin pie 
during the whole season, and 
if the whole family is getting 
together in a month for Christ- 
mas anyway, why bother with 
Thanksgiving? 

Honestly, step off. Stop 
complaining about how you're 
missing out on your precious 
Thanksgiving. Nobody really 
gets into the “Thanksgiving 


spirit” so let us have our fun 
with Christmas. If you work 
in a department store, I can 
understand why you want 
capitalism to lay off Black Fri- 
day. But to everyone else who's 
mad that Christmas starts the 
day after Halloween now, stop 
it. Se 

Just embrace the elves and 
peppermint and snowflake 
decorations. If a little Jew- 
ish girl can do it, so can you. 
Let Thanksgiving be what it is 
— one day to eat a lot of food. 
And let Christmas be what it 
deserves — two full months of 
holiday cheer and festivities, 


Gillian Lelchuk is a junior Writ- © 
ing Seminars and mathematics 
double major from Los Alamitos, 
Calif. She is the Opinions Editor. 
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How could you not embrace the Christmas spirit after seeing this little guy's smile? 
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this weekend 
Thursday 


Esta Tierra Es Tu Tierra, Current Space, 
¢ p.m. — 10 p.m. 

Come experience the opening of DC/Baltimore 
based Salvadorian-American artist Erick Antonio 
Benitez’s exhibition this Thursday. The installa- 
lion is multimedia and focuses on the U.S.-Mexi- 

can border and the many lives it affects. Free. 


Friday 
I’m With Her, Zissimo’s Bar, * 
8 p.m. — 10 p.m. 


Upstairs at Zissimo’s is hosting a stand-up show 
this Friday with host Elizabeth Norman and 
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Events in Baltimore Exhibit shows Poe's lasting Baltimore presence 


By RENEE SCAVONE 
For The News-Letter 


Halloween may be over, 
but if you still find yourself 
craving the scary, the mys- 
terious or the downright 
sinister, you don’t have to 
go further than the Pea- 
body Library to recapture 
that spooky feeling. 

Only a short JHMI ride 
away, the Peabody Library 
is part of the University’s 
Peabody Institute of Music. 
Although the majority of 
Homewood students that 
venture to the campus, lo- 
cated in the heart of Mount 
Vernon, do so to take cours- 
es for the music minor, the 
school is also famous for its 
gorgeous library. 

The space, refurbished 
in 2004, is known as a pop- 
ular wedding and event 
venue. On Oct. 4, however, 


| it became home to a less 


polished guest. 
“The Enigmatic Edgar 


| A. Poe in Baltimore and 


headliner Liz Curtis. The show will feature other | 


female comics as well: It'll be a super-sized lady 
showcase in honor of our very own 
Hillary Rodham Clinton. $5. 


SHAN: What Does It Mean to Be Black?, 
Red Emma’s Bookstore Coffeehouse, 
7:30 p.m. — 9:30 p.m. 
Join local photographer Shan for a release party 
in honor of his new book What Does It Mean To 
Be Black? The event will feature performances 
Neptune, as well as a conversation between 
Shan and Bilphena Yahwon. Free. 


Saturday 


~ The Great Baltimore Oyster Festival, 
West Shore Park, | p.m. —5 p.m. 
Come enjoy live music, drinks, interactive Chesa- 
| peake Bay-themed displays and of course all 
kinds of seafood, especially oysters. Food ticket 
prices range from $2 per oyster to $30 for a 
dozen raw and a drink. 


- Sunday 


Pay What You Want Day, National 
¢s Aquarium, 9 a.m. —9 p.m. 
‘For one day, the National Aquarium is affordable! 
Tickets are only available in person on Sunday 
and are first come, first serve. It is possible to 
FE add a 4D immersion film for $5, and parking 
: some placess is $10. 


- How To Win An Election: An Ancient 
Guide for Modern Politicians, The Wal- 

~ ters Art Museum, 2 p.m. — 3:30 p.m. 
“What do Roman politicians and President Obama: 
~ have in common? Author and professor Philip 
~ Freeman will tell you! The lecture will be fol- 

~ lowed by a reception and a book signing. The 

| event is free, but it’s recommended that you 

register online beforehand. 
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Beyond” has come to Pea- 
body courtesy of the Su- 
san Jaffe Tane Collection. 
The exhibit features man- 
uscripts, photographs and 
more from Poe’s personal 
life and depictions of him 
in popular culture. 
Walking through the 
exhibit, the tortured writ- 


| er felt most alive to me as 


| I read the loopy script of 
| handwritten personal let- 
| ters. It seems that for all 


of his artistry and bril- 
liance, he was also a cyn- 


| ic and insecure. 


He often wrote about 
how he struggled re- 
sponding to letters — 
enough so that it is plain 


to see that he was simply 


COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 
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Clockwise from bottom: the Poemobile’s license plate, the Poe House plaque, 7he Raven movie poster, 


ing to friends. 

Beyond these letters, 
there are illustrations from 
original publications, mu- 
sic scores from) the many 
of Poe’s poems that were 
turned into songs and 
newspaper articles written 
by and about Poe, whose 
death in Baltimore, on Oct. 
7, 1849 is still shrouded in 


mystery. 
For those who are 
looking for some less 


conventional pieces, the 
exhibit has plenty. You 
can read the 1960s Mad 
Magazine adaptation “The 
‘Hip’ Raven” or, if you're 
interested in something 
a little more creepy, see 
fragments of Poe’s coffin 
and a lock of his hair. 

If you can’t get enough 
of Poe, multiple spots 
in Baltimore offer more 
chances to explore the life 
of the troubled genius. One 


such spot is the Poe House, — 


two cousins from 1833 to 
1835. Though the building 
does not have its original 
furniture, visitors can look 
at artifacts that Poe used 
while living in Baltimore, 
like his writing desk. 

Knowledgeable docents 
are available to answer any 
questions that may arise. 
One of the first questions 
I asked was “How did five 
people live in such a small 
space?” 

Due to the fact that the 
space does not have heat- 
ing, as was the case when 
Poe was living there, the 
home is opened from 
spring through December 
and closed in the winter. 
Be sure to see it before the 
end of term. It is located on 
Amity Street on the edge 
of the aptly named Poe 
Homes public housing de- 
velopment. 


The quickest way to get. 
there from Hopkins i 


By NEHAL AGGARWAL 
For The News-Letter 


Even when I’m not too 
intimidated by Brody’s 
whitewashed walls to 
study there, I usually end 
up not even being able 
to because it’s always 
packed, 

In a school that’s full 
of nerds, you can go any 
given night of the week 
and you're guaranteed 
that it will be chock-full 
of stressed out, caffein- 
ated students until two in 
the morning. That’s why 
I often resorted to study- 
ing in coffee shops either 
around Charles Village 
or downtown during my 
sophomore year. 

It might not be the best 
setting to do a problem set 
in, but it’s definitely a good 
setting to catch up on read- 
ing or to write a paper. 

Baltimore has many 
coffee shops to offer — 
from The Bun Shop to 
Ceremony Coffee Roast- 
ers to Koffee Therapy 
Cafe to Common Ground 
to Spro Coffee — but my 
favorite by far is definitely 
Artifact Coffee. 

Artifact is a small 
cafe located inside the 
Union Mills  establish- 
ment in Woodberry on 
the outskirts of Hamp- 
den. Though some may 
call it hipster, Artifact has 
everything a cafe-goer 


could want: good music, 


interesting interior decor 
and delicious coffee. 
Artifact has largely 
‘kept to its mill-based in- 
terior and has decorated 
accordingly around it. 
You can still see the raf- 
ters on the ceiling, and 
the walls are built from 


iv 
\ 


A delicious and Instagram-worthy Japanese cold brew is one 


the kind of stones that 
you imagine medieval 
castles being made out of. 
Almost everything in the 
space is made of wood — 
the rafters on the ceiling, 
the tables, the benches. 
There is a long wood- 
en bar on the left as soon 
as you walk in. On that 


bar, next to coffee cream- 


ers and sugar packets, is 
an antique Remington 
typewriter. It’s stationed 


next to cookbooks and an 


assortment of magazines 
and reading material. 
On the right side of the 


entrance is the ordering. 


counter. It looks like one 
in a standard cafe with 
espresso machines and 
glass shelves full of tarts 
and pastries. 

Beyond the _ counter 
is a wall that is covered 


f/ 


in shelves that are filled 
with Woodberry’s famous 
Snake Oil hot sauce. You 
may be familiar with it 
because CharMar actually 
started selling it last spring. 
Hidden in the center of the 
shelf is a record player 
that’s always churning out 
tunes from The Beatles, 
The Who, The Kinks and 


many other classics. 


Adjacent to the wall, 
there’s a table with built in 
outlets, which is an opti- 
mal location to sit and do 
some work. There are also 
smaller tables peppered 


around the space, if that is 


your preference, 
Additionally, Artifact 


has the best food and cof- — 
fee. Their Japanese cold 
brew is fantastic, as are 
their City Ham mini-bis- — 
cuits. There’s no need to. 


‘ 


__ Rumor has it that 


Fayette Street. It’s about a 
fifteen walk down Fayette 
to the home. 

On your way there, you 
can pass by Poe’s grave 
stone in the Westminster 
Burying Ground at the in- 
tersection of Fayette and 
Greene street. There, Poe 
rests for eternity alongside 
his aunt Marie and cousin 
Virginia- He married Vir- 
ginia, who was the subject 
of such poems as “Annabel 
Leew 

If you venture out to this 
spot in mid-January, you 
may find something a little 
more humanizing than the 
marble bust of the Master 
of the Macabre. Every year 
since 1949, unknown indi- 
viduals have left a bottle of 
cognac and three roses by 
Poe’s grave on his birthday. 

However, even if these: 
two options seem a little 
too spooky, you 
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COURTESTY OF NEHAL AGGARWAL 
of the many options at Artifact Coffee, 


wait in line to order bes 
cause one of their incred- 
ible staff members will 
bring a menu, your foods 
and your check to you. |, 

If you decide that you 
want to visit Artifact as, 
more than just a placé 


to work, then check out 


their website where they, 
consistently post cool 
events that they host 
from week to week. . 
The next time you find 
yourself agonizing over 
the lack of space in Brody, 
just save yourself the has- 
sle and make the sho 
trip to Artifact Coffee. 
you fall in love with it, 
have good news for you. 


Me 
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Hopkins Film Society Visual Arts program supports students 
hosts Halloween show if 


By HYO JIN HA and 
KATHERINE LOGAN 
For The News-Letter 


In a serendipitous, some 
might even say spooky, 
coincidence, the Hopkins 
Film Society’s screening 
of Beetlejuice took place on 
none other than starring 
actress Winona _ Ryder’s 
45th birthday, Oct. 29. 

While over the last de- 
cade Ryder has had pow- 
erful if minor roles in sev- 
eral well-received films, 
including Black Swan, 
what she’s really beloved 
for is encapsulating a kind 
of blasé, late 80s-early 90s 
cool in films like Heathers, 
Beetlejuice, Edward  Scis- 
sorhands and Reality Bites. 

Her high-profile  off- 
screen relationship with 
her co-star Johnny Depp 
only added to the sense 
of intrigue surrounding 
her. Put simply: Ryder is 
a grunge icon, which is 
a large factor in why her 
role in this fall’s new Netf- 
lix drama, Stranger Things, 
a heavy dose of nostalgia 
in and of itself, has gener- 
ated so much buzz. 

Senior and co-director 
of the Film Society Execu- 
tive Board, Julia Gunni- 
son spoke on Ryder at the 
screening. 

“Our main motiva- 
tion did not involve the 
Winnonaissance, but I’m 

. pleased that it coincides. 
I personally just so as- 
sociate Winona Ryder 
with 90s cinema, that 
the Winnonaissance isn’t 
even that exciting for me. 
Just because she is just so 
of that age.” ‘ 

Although Gunnison is 
partisan to 90s era Ryder, 
Hopkins students aren't 
immune to the Stranger 
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By ANNE 
HOLLMULLER 
Staff Writer 


» Throat Culture present- 
ed Sketchcom to a packed 
audience in Arellano The- 
ater last Saturday night. 
The showcase was directed 
by junior Joshan Bajaj and 
sophomore Michael Feder 
and featured both the new 
and returning members 
of Hopkins’ only sketch 
comedy troupe. The 12 hi- 
larious scenes entertained 
a full house of Hopkins 
students. 
© Sketchcom _ featured 
a variety of hilarious 
sketches involving both 
mundane situations gone 
horribly awry, as well as 
fantastical scenarios that 
became increasingly wild 
and entertaining. A series 
of four sketches played on 
the comedic possibilities of 


Things fever that has swept 
the nation. 

In fact, several in at- 
tendance at the Beetlejuice 
screening were dressed 
up for Halloween as Joyce 
Byers, holding  Christ- 


mas lights in a nod to the | 


most iconic scene from the 
first season. Many of the 
attendees described Ry- 


der as being the “perfect | 


amount of crazy.” 
She is so talented and 
alluring that, in the eyes 


of her fans, her flaws and | 


the drama that surround- 
ed her in the wake of her 


massive success are what | 


make her human, just re- 
latable enough. 


Gunnison and her co- | 


director, junior Gillian 
Waldo, said that the club 
chose Beetlejuice because 
it’s a classic, it fit the Hal- 
loween theme without 
being too scary and is 
arguably on the family- 
friendly side. 

Beetlejuice played a piv- 
otal role in Tim Burton’s 


COURTESY OF ERICA LEE 


_ Senior Erica Lee’s painting of Emma took a long time to complete. 


climb to fame, providing | 
him with the critical ac- | 


claim needed to score his 
first big budget film Bat- 


man. His fame progres- | 


sively built as he directed 
other famous movies such 
as Edward Scissorhands, The 
Nightmare Before Christmas 
and most recently, Miss 


Peregrine’s Home for Peculiar | 


Children. 


Though Beetlejuice itself | 


was a low-budget film with 
old-fashioned in-camera 
tricks, its distinct gothic 
style and garish sense of 
humor helped it to win the 
Academy Award for Best 
Makeup and three Saturn 
Awards. 

The movie was project- 
ed in Shriver Auditorium 

SEE FILM SOCIETY, PAGE B4 
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Deer, John and Dear in ev- 
ery possible combination. 
One sketch, “Gio Gets Gen- 
trified,” showed how the 
perilous process of gentri- 
fication can cause changes 
for even the most hardened 
of New Yorkers. 

As someone who has 
sustained more than one 
head injury, my favor- 
ite part was an extended 
sketch about the perils 
of  post-concussion syn- 
drome. 

That sketch received 
raucous laughter from the 
audience, which it richly 
deserved, especially for 
the use of the most famous 


J.. Robert Oppenheimer — 


quote. Notable too was 
an extended series of vi- 
gnettes about a tech com- 
pany interview with the 
most hapless worker at 
Microsoft, aman somehow 
responsible for all of the 


By JACOB TOOK 
For The News-Letter 


As an English ma- 
jor, I'm often irked by 
people who assume I’m 
headed to med school to 
become a doctor as soon 
as they learn that I’m at 
Hopkins. Since making 
my final college decision 
during senior year, I’ve 
found myself in this situ- 
ation all too often, and 
I’m sure my fellow stu- 
dents who make up the 
“arts” of Arts and Sci- 
ences would agree. 

Typically, I smile un- 
comfortably and try ‘to 
sound polite when I cor- 
rect them that, no, I don’t 
want to be a doctor, I’m 
definitely not going to 
med school and I’m only 
partially sure I know what 
organic chemistry is. 

Don’t get me wrong, I 
have great respect for the 
sciences, and those who 
choose to pursue them. 


failures of Bing, Zune and 
Windows Vista. 

Sophomore — Michael 
Feder, a sophomore who 
co-directed the showcase, 
discussed all of the hard 
work that the Throat Cul- 
ture team had put into 
creating and producing 
Sketchcom. This hard 
work paid off, as the audi- 
ence in Arellano Theater 
responded enthusiastically 
to every sketch, cheering 
loudly and applauding fe- 
rociously. 

“Tt was a lot of work 
building up to the show, 
but when you put in that 
work, by the time you get 
to the show, you just know 
once an audience gets in 
there the show will work,” 
Feder said. 

Feder also discussed 
why he decided to audi- 
tion for the group, which 
he joined this year follow- 
ing their O-Show. He told 
The News-Letter about how 
Throat Culture allows him 
to feel like a part of the arts 
community here on Home- 
wood Campus and al-. 
lowed him to connect with 
other Hopkins students 
who enjoy writing and live 
for comedy. — 

“I decided to audition 
because I do a lot of writ- 


ing, and it was a great 


opportunity to see more 


original work on stage, 
and to contribute to arts on 


_ campus,” he said. “Also the 


people in it are awesome.” 
Feder also spoke about 
the teamwork that goes 


‘ 


>. 
i 


It just goes over my head. 

Hopkins is well 
known as a_ research 
institution that is built 
around scientific discov- 
ery and achievement, 
and it’s for that reason 
that the arts areas can 
sometimes be overshad- 
owed. However, over the 
last few decades, a shift 
has occurred that has 
opened Hopkins’ doors 
to a larger contingent of 
students interested in ex- 
ploring and expanding 
their creative capacities. 

This includes a num- 
ber of clubs dedicated to 
honing the artistic tal- 
ents of students across 
all majors, including 
the numerous theater 
groups, a capella groups 
and dance groups (such 
as The Barnstormers, 
Throat Culture, The But- 
tered Niblets, The Wit- 
ness Theater and The 
Mental Notes). 

One of the biggest 


T hroat Culture get laughs at new show Sketchcom 


gether as a group. Accord- 
ing to Feder the trust and 
commitment between all 
of the members of Throat 
Culture are a big part of 
what makes every show 
great. 

“Everyone works  to- 
wards making a great 
show, so it’s a great creative 
environment,” he © said. 
“We all trust each other, so 
really you can throw in an 
idea any time. There are no 
bad ideas.” 

For Feder, being a part 
of Throat Culture is one 
of the activities that allow 
him to stretch his abili- 
ties as a writer. Feder is 


involved in a number of 


groups on campus that of- 


fer the opportunity to hone 


this important skill. 

‘Tm a Writing Semi- 
nars major. Writing’s my 
favorite thing, so I do that 
a lot, especially for theater. 
I write for Witness The- 
atre, which is the student- 
written theater company,” 
he said. “One of my full 
lengths I got a grant for, so 
I'm producing that.” 

Throat Culture wel- 
comed five new members 
to the group this year, 
sophomore Mikayla 
Freyman, freshman Wil- 
liam “Billy” Bernardoni, 
freshman Claire Beaver, 
Feder and senior Bran- 


don Block. Throat Cul- | 


ture was also celebrating 
the birthday of senior 
member Will Bernish. 
Their next performance 


_will be a 24-hour show 
into performing a show to- 


on Dec. 3. 


programs designed to 
help give students a 
proper creative outlet is 
the Visual Arts program. 

Craig Hankin, direc- 
tor of the Center for Vi- 
sual Arts, spoke about 
his experiences as a stu- 
dent at Hopkins during 
the early 1970s. 

“When I came here in 
the fall of ‘72 there was 
no art program of any 
kind,” he said. 

He said that a retired 
artist from the Maryland 
Institute College of Art 
(MICA) began a weekly 
workshop in a_ small 
600-square-foot studio 
during his junior year. 

“Tt was a huge hit im- 
mediately,” Hankin said. 
“Not just students but 
also grad students, fac- 
ulty, spouses, adminis- 
trators would come in 
on their lunch hour to 
work.” 

When Hankin  re- 
turned to Hopkins af- 
ter graduate school, the 
weekly workshop had 
expanded, and he was 
recruited to begin teach- 
ing formal art classes. 

“For a lot of them it 
was therapeutic,” he 
said. “They were under 
a tremendous amount 
of pressure and stress 
from their major re- 
quirements, and for a 
lot of them it was a form 
of self-care. They did 
this because it relaxed 
them and they could 
catch their breath and 
not think about organic 
chemistry for a while. 
And that was fine, as 
someone who had been 
a Hopkins undergrad 
himself, I was very sym- 
pathetic to that.” 

Ruthe Huang, a senior 
public health studies ma- 
jor in the program, val- 
ues her artistic practice 
as a therapeutic relief. 

“Tt balances out life, 
lets me breathe,” she 
said. “Whenever I do art 
it’s an escape, it’s this 
weird happiness _ that 
I can’t get doing any- 
thing else. I realized that 
freshman year because 
my first semester was a 
difficult adjustment, and 
art was the only thing 
that kept me sane.” ; 

Hankin said that the 
program grew consid- 


of the century when the 
Mattin Center was built. 

“What we hoped to 
provide for our students 
wasn’t a creative sanc- 
tuary anymore but an 
outlet for their creative 
drive,” he said. “What 
we hope to give our stu- 
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Ruthe Huang’s painting of Che Guevara was d 


dents is the space and 
the encouragement and 
the technical training 
to express what's inside 
them.” 

Senior Erica Lee spoke 
about the supportive en- 
vironment created by the 
faculty of the program. 

“The people here are 
absolutely amazing,” she 
said. “They’re always so 
open to their students. 
All of them are so sup- 
portive of their students 
and want to connect 
them and push them fur- 
ther.” 

Huang agreed that the 
faculty bring strength to 
the program. 

“The faculty are all 
really committed and 
passionate,” she _ said. 
“Each. course I’ve taken 
has been fantastic. While 
they do keep in perspec- 
tive that we’re Hopkins 
students, they don’t take 
that much sh*t. The fac- 
ulty are so dedicated and 
good at what they do that 
even the people who just 
do it because it’s easy get 
interested, and they get 
better. The quality of our 
program is pretty damn 
great.” 

Olivia Rodriguez, a 
senior art history major, 
said that the small class 
sizes were a strength of 
the program. 

“The classes are usu- 
ally maybe 12 people 
and everyone always 
does everything very 
differently, even if we’re 
looking at the exact same 
thing and we're given 
the exact same materi- 
als,” she said. 

Rodriguez said that 
the small classes allow 
everyone with different 
Perspectives to collabo- 
rate, a practice that has 
changed the way she 
Sees issues that they ad- 
dress in their art. 

Lee agreed that her 
study of art at Hopkins 
has changed the way she 
thinks and works. 

“Art's really made me 
a lot more open,” she 
said. “Of course, when I 


first came to Hopkins it - 


was my first time being 
away from home, and I 
was very much in a shell. 
Art really unlocks that 
expressive side. Everyone 
in the arts program is so 
nice. They’re so much 
fun.” 
Although it is clear 
that the visual arts pro- 
at Hopkins is 
comprised of a strong 
faculty dedicated 


furthering their  stu- 


dents’ creative growth 
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Visual Arts program Meek Mill strikes back with Dreamchasers 


gives students outlet 


VISUAL ARTS, rrom B3 
it is significantly ee 
because of space and, 
course, budget. 

Hankin spoke about 
their need for more space 
in order to expand the pro- 
gram. 

“We have basically 
maxed out our spaces in 
Mattin Center,” he said. 
“What we do need is addi- 
tional studio space. That is 
our greatest need, because 
all of our 3-D classes and 
messy media classes are all 
jammed into the painting 
studio. We're all literally 
on top of each other. It’s not 
a great situation.” 

Lee identified the need 
for more studio space and 
also spoke about expand- 
ing the class offerings. 

“The studio is packed, 
and we're all in each other's 
space,” she said. “I would 
love to see more classes 
if we got more space. A 
wider breadth of materi- 
als, really giving yourself 
the courage to work with 
other materials, that would 
push us. It’s really interest- 
ing to give yourself a new 
medium.” 

Rodriguez agreed that 
more space would lead to 
more classes. 

“If they were able to 
have more studio space 
they could have more 
classes going on every se- 
mester with other profes- 
sors,” she said. 

She mentioned _ that 
students are able to take 
classes at MICA but that 
this option is not always 
accessible. 

- “You have to go out 


there and the classes are 
longer, so someone who's 
just trying to try something 
new in the arts field might 


not feel comfortable doing’ 


that,” Rodriguez said. 

Huang said that she 
would like to see more 
classes to support explora- 
tion of new artistic medi- 
ums. 

“Tt would be nice if we 
could get more profes- 
sors teaching different ad- 
vanced classes,” she said. 
“Once you explore and find 
something you‘d like to do, 
there’s not much support in 
branching out to more than 
that. Every semester there’s 
really only one or two ad- 
vanced classes to choose 
from.” 

However, Huang noted 
a benefit of the program’s 
relationship with MICA. 

“Because a lot of our 
professors are from 


MICA, they have a Balti- | 
more-centric perspective | 


which is really refresh- 
ing,” she said. “They're 
in tune with what's hap- 


pening in Baltimore, very | 


passionate about helping 
communities and they 
know the art scene in 
Baltimore, which is very 
unique. It all culminates 


in getting to know Balti- | 


more better.” 


many Hopkins students, 
and the increasing inter- 
est justifies expansion. 
The program will only 
continue to grow as it 
engages more and more 
students. 


COURTESY OF RUTHE HUANG 
A fruit still life painting by Ruthe Huang completed in the fall of 2013. 
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By NIKITA 
SHTARKMAN 
Kor The News-Letter 


Meek Mill is coming 
off a horrific year. He was 
stuck in jail for months 
over a parole violation. 
He started a legitimate 
fight with Drake over a 
ghostwriting allegation 
that he backed up with 
hard evidence and still 
lost. He’s beefing with 
both Game and Beanie 
Sigel who released some 
vicious diss tracks (up- 
date: Game and Meek 
have squashed the beef) 
and the release date of 
his project was post- 
poned by a stipulation 
in his probation that 
prohibited the release of 
new music. 

I assume that these 
setbacks made the 
man hungry, because 
he sounds absolutely 
starved on Dreamchasers 
4 (DC4), the mixtape he 
released on Oct. 28. This 
project perfectly fits ex- 
actly what Meek needed 
to make: great delivery 
over phenomenal beats to 
make straight slappers. 

It comes as no sur- 
prise that the intro song 
on a Meek project was 
great. Something about 
Track 1 gets Meek in Al 
form. “On the Regular” 
is one of the many high- 


| lights of this project. 

The visual arts pro- | 
gram has become an im- | 
portant part of life for | 


| unique-sounding 
| hop songs released re- 


The beat is a wild flip 
of a choral composition, 
with slapping kick drums 
bouncing around 808 hits 
and rattling high hats. 
Meek’s trademark yelling 
delivery works perfectly 
over the epic instrumen- 
tation. He starts a little 
shaky, testing out the beat 
with _some bars, be 


Ing e a 
s “Blue Notes.” I would 
say it’s one of the most 
hip- 


cently. Producer Butter 
Beats takes a crooning 
blues track and flips it 
into a measured, moody 
banger. 

The guitar riffs poke 
and prod through 
Meek’s rapid-fire, hard 
delivery: “I’m not dis- 
eased, but I’m sick of 
cells,” he spits. The kick 
is slotted perfectly under 
the wandering melodies. 

Near the back end, 
“Tony Story 3” serves as. 


a phenomenal cinematic 
track. Few people con- 
sider Meek to be a great 
lyricist, but he has some 
impressive storytelling 
abilities and the Tony 
Story series is one of his 
most creative and im- 
pressive undertakings. 
He writes them as 
more than rap songs — 
one could almost consid- 
er them lyrical ballads. 
Shoot outs and gang 
intrigue are described 
through a smooth flow 
and some great sound 
effects in the back. “Part 
4 gon’ be a movie, liter- 
ally,” Meek yells at the 
end. I believe him. 
Meek’s energy is con- 
tagious. On this project, 
almost all of the features 
come hungry. Young 
Thug kills the comical 
“Offended” hook, and 21 
Savage caps it off with 
his trademark ad_lib- 


best feature on ne proj- 
ect is obviously Tory 
Lanez, who purrs, purrs 
and then explodes into a 
roar like a chain-started 
lawn mower. 

By the middle of the 
verse, he’s in'the zone: 


“See we both making’ 


M’s/They be making 
memes, I be making 
millions/I just counted 
up a Quentin Miller/A 
Q.M., that’s a quarter 
milli” is the highlight of 
his brutal verse. 
Considering that he’s 
capable of spitting verses 
like this, Tory Lanez’s 


Ryder, Keaton shine in classic film Beetlejuice 


FILM SOCIETY, From B3 
home to the Film Society’s 
“projector room where its 
specially trained members 
prepare and show the films 
they select each year for 
their Halloween screening 
as well as their Film Series. 
_ This year’s series will 
be Please Vote, in honor of 


2016 being such an insane . 


‘election year. While the 
‘Film Society is best known 
‘for their 35 mm screen- 
ings, which help keep this 
‘old-school art form alive 
on campus, they also host 
‘events in the Baltimore 
‘community. 

' Beetlejuice focuses on the 
‘life (or more accurately, the 


Se 


‘Maitland. The Maitlands 
are happy in their peaceful 
country home when a com- 
‘ically abrupt car accident, 
‘only five minutes into the 


é movie, ends their jolly life. 


‘Their afterlife holds an 


125 years, forced to live 


afterlife) of a sweet young 
' couple, Barbara and Adam 


bought the house. To add 
to their pain, it turns out 
that the afterlife is ruled 
by a very confusing bu- 
reaucracy, and their only 
source of explanation is a 
cryptic book called “The 
Handbook for the Recently 
Deceased.” 

The Maitlands are intent 
on reclaiming their home 
from the Deetz, an eclectic 
family composed of a for- 
mer real estate developer 
husband, a sculptor wife 
and a goth daughter. 

Their attempts to scare 
away the Deetz (ranging 
from bloody  decapita- 
tion scenarios to lame bed 
sheet costumes) all fail due 
to their invisibility and the 
family’s fascination with 
supernatural activity. _ 

. Their only consola- 


‘tion is the Deetz’s teen- 
age daughter, Lydia, who _ 


herself is so strange that 


she is able to see the Mai- — 


tlands and befriend them. 
However, their continued 


inability to chase away 
- the Deetz prod them into 


deciding to employ the 
questionable help of ai 


hata alos 
one 


telgeuse, aka Beetlejuice 
the “bio-exorcist” ghost. 
Conflict ensues when 
they realize the morbid, 
perverted Betelgeuse has 
his own sexual motives 
that may put their new 
friend Lydia into danger. 
A noteworthy aspect of 
the film is its unique, gar- 
ish aesthetic. Burton relies 
on vivid imagery, a mostly 
blue background full of 


_-pungently vivid colors. 


Somber blue sofas, mossy 
green hair, bruised purple 


faces are all colorful as-. 


pects of the film that give it 
a nightmarish effect. 

The characters them- 
selves are also brilliantly 
dressed and painted. From 
Betelgeuse’s grungy white 
face and striped suit to 
Lydia’s * Victorian, black- 
lace outfits, each character 
is bestowed with gaudy 
personas’ that. gives the 
film its trademark, come- 
dic look. | 

_ The 


the film the boost that it 


Michi a aa 
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actors’ — - perfor- % 
mances themselves were 
truly convincing and gave — 


from a tacky, overly nutty 
freak-show to a well-bal- 
anced, fresh comedy. 
Michael Keaton, who 
played Betelgeuse, was 
particularly adept in his 


execution. Despite how 


crass and deranged Betel- 
geuse was, Keaton filled 
out his character in such 
a way that viewers were 
more fascinated rather 
than exasperated by Betel- 
geuse’s madness. 

The major use of impro- 
visation in the dialogue 
and characterization added 
an even more unique touch 
to the film and increased 
the impressiveness of the 
actors’ performances. 

The screening contin- 


_ues a packed year for the |. 


JHU Film Society. 
“In November, in lieu 
of doing our traditional 35 


mm screenings, we are do- | t 


ing, a live-read of The Royal 
Tenenbaums at 2640 Spac 
which is down on St. Pau 


‘ 4 
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Inside the high | co 


last project, the mediocre 
L.U.V., is disappointing. 

There are some weak 
songs on this project too, 
unfortunately. The miss- 
es are slight, but they 
make the project harder 
to get through. Lil Uzi’s 
voice just ruins the hook 
of “Froze,” especially 
with his Kidz Bop-in- 
spired “Yah” ad lib in 
the background. 

Nicki Minaj’s_ verse 
on the same song is also 
disappointing, which is 
surprising since she usu- 
ally does very well with 
features. The first part of 
“You Know” is another 
song that Meek takes in 
a strange direction. 

Why would he think 
that anyone wanted to 
listen to him sing a hook 
with heavy auto-tune? It 
makes the song weaker, 
on top of being generic 
and uninspired. 
Nonetheless, all of the 
i the 


the late Lil Snupe (one 
of Meek’s first proteges), 
over a beat that grows and 
grows, before the beating 
bass bursts in under the 
choral melody. 

Meek speeds up his 


MARK C. AUSTIN/CC-BY-NC-2.0 
Rapper Tory Lanez features on Meek Mill's 2C4 with a strong verse on a track titled “Litty Again. 


flow, almost as if he’s 
frantically, haphazardly 
riding atop the wall of 
sound. Then the beat dies, 
a clock tolls and a new 
kick pattern emerges. 
Meek goes in even hard- 
er, supported by a classic 
French chorus. The album 
fades in glory. 

This is Meek’s first 
public win, and it’s a 
big one too. He adds an- 
other great entry into the 
Dreamchasers saga, he con- 
tinues to produce bangers, 
he flexes his storytelling 
ability and he even toys 
with some interesting, 
unexpected sounds. It is 
a fun listen and it’s un- 
questionably better than 
Drake’s Views. 

You can expect to hear 
tracks from this mixtape 
blasted full volume in 
gyms all over the nation 
and in cars where the 
bass rattles the glass and 
makes the rims tremble. 


for purchase on iTunes, 
as well as Google Play 
Music and Tidal. Since 
the release is a mixtape, 
it’s also available to 
stream on platforms like 
Tidal and Spotify. 


Dan Deacon headlines 
local Halloween party 


By ALLISON SCHINGEL 
Staff Writer 


Thad to fight to get into 


the Compound’s Hallow- - 


een Party. My group and 
I arrived shortly after it 
had sold out. They were 
prepared to close the 
gates on us, and we only 
managed to enter after 
pointing to a few people 
departing the event and 
convincing the “bouncer 


that they were mies 


permanently, And | 

we snuck in right as the 
chain link fence Y ere 
closing behind us. 


crete walls was a phan- 
tasmagoria of the kind 
that can only exist in 
low-budget, DIY artist- 
‘Tun spaces. 

A blown-up - tubular 


ghost was waving on 


the roof as if to welcome 


us to a quarterly car 
dealershi 


“a 


were oa cross tr 


lip sale. | ow a 


word that really applied 
here. : 
There were two stag- 
es inside the building, 
one of which was tightly 
pressed against an en- 
trance to a bathroom, the 
other of which stood a 
few steps from a make- 
shift bar that boasted 
some of the cheapest 
drinks I’ve ever ; 
outside of happy 
($2 beers! 2-for-1 
key gummies for | 
event was BYOB, a 
I saw several emt 
pack boxes litt 
the few tables 
‘es and potted » 
tered outside. - 
Performers — includé¢ 
Abdu Ali, 83 ey ass 
Kotic Couture, Chi 


and Dan Deacon. 1 nee 
_ were many others too — 


ay was a constant strear 
of music in ue area © f 
_ the venue. For a while, i 
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Lazarus shows off 
the best of Bowie 


By BRANDT 
MATTHEWS 


For The Vaws Letter 


Oct. 21 marked the re- 
lease of the original cast 
recordings for Lazarus, 
a stage musical written 
and composed by David 
Bowie and Enda Walsh. 

It was one of Bowie’s 
final two projects along 
with Blackstar, the album 


famously released just 
days before his death in 
January, and had a small 
run off-Broadway last 
winter. A production at 
the King’s Cross Theater 
in London is set to begin 
this November and run 
through January. 

The story is meant to 
serve as a sequel to The 
Man Who Fell to Earth, a 
novel by Walter Tevis in 
whose 1977 film adapta- 
tion Bowie played the 
leading role. The original 
London Cast recording 
features performances 
by Michael C. Hall, Lynn 
Craig, Sophia Caruso, 
Charlie Pollack, Michael 
Esper, Krystina Alabado, 
Nicholas Christopher, 
Cristin Milioti and David 
Bowie himself. 

Composed of hits 
from Bowie’s expansive 
musical career as well 
as a few songs written 
brand-new for the show, 
Lazarus takes on the task 
of reworking some of the 
most iconic pop hits of 
the 20th century. 

The opening title track 
does a good job of setting 
the musical tone for the 
remainder of the album, 
a more celebratory take 
on the Blackstar single. 
The stylization of Bowie’s 
final album can be heard 
in the pushed-back, 
slow beats and ambient 
horn and trumpet used 
throughout. 

This works to various 
effects from song to song 
with the soundtrack feel- 
ing on the whole minimal- 
ist with explosive flairs. 
Songs like “This is+not 
America” and “The Man 
Who Sold the World” find 
new life in percussive, 
electronic mixes while 
“Changes” comes into its 
own with its reflective lyr- 
ics further amplified by 
the paired-down instru- 
mentals and emotional 
performance by Milioti 
in an exciting departure 
from the original. 

In this track alone 
the larger feel of the 
soundtrack really shines 
through the melancholy 
of tragedy and the energy 


Bowie records a 


of perseverance against 
adversity. These depar- 
tures can give hits new 
life, but some mixes that 
hover too close to their 
originals fall flat. While 
the original track “No 
Plan” puts Caruso in the 
spotlight, with the light 
piano and synth back- 
track fully displaying her 
vocal ability, a similarly- 
backed rendition of “Life 
on Mars?” remains too 
similar to the original to 
avoid drawing compari- 
son to Bowie's 1971 rendi- 
tion. ‘ 

Most of the tracks 
here are either solos or 
duets, with the full en- 
semble cast only really 
coming out all together 
twice — on “Absolutes 
Beginners,” a jazzy love 
song, afid “All the Young 
Dudes,” a showcase of 
the talent on this cast but 
a worthy successor to the 
original unable to devi- 
ate far from its all-too- 
timeless tune. 

The arrangement pro- 
duced a similar result on 
the finale track, a rendi- 
tion of “Heroes” featur- 
ing Caruso and Hall in 
another _paired-down, 
somber transformation 
of a pop hit with deeper 
lyrics. 

Hall is really able to 
sound like Bowie here, 


and the musical styles of | 


Blackstar come through 
in an obvious way, round- 
ing out the soundtrack’s 
contemplation of loss and 
optimism for the future 
with the final, lightly 
scored standalone “Just 
for one day...” 

The soundtrack is of 
course making head- 
lines for a reason beyond 
the ability of its cast and 
Bowie and Walsh's fabu- 
lous reworking of Bowie's 
best: The final three stu- 
dio recordings Bowie 
made before his death are 
bundled at the end of the 
soundtrack. 

Here he _ performs 
the three original songs 
from the musical: “No 
Plan,” “Killing a Little 
Time” and “When I Met 
You.” From dreamlike 
to angered, over synths, 
guitars and piano, Bowie 
delivers his signature 
styles one last time. 

The thought-provoking 
lyrics hover over light beats 
and melodic tunes. In all, 
this sampler, if anything, 
reminds us of the robust- 
ness of Bowie's talents 
and his ability to innovate 
time and time again over a 
lengthy career. 


AVRO/CC-BY-SA-2.0 


performance of “Rebel Rebel’ for a television show. 
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Deacon brings sense 


COMPOUND, FROM B4 
made comparisons to 
the country tempting. 
I think there may have 
been hay bales, but I’m 
not sure. Eventually, we 
decided to venture in- 
doors. We stayed for a bit 
when Abdu Ali took over 
the mic. He was spirited, 
waving incense about, 
singing “I’m Alive” with 
his full body. 

Time was flexible, 
multidimensional, for a 
few hours. It’s tempting 
to blame it on the alco- 
hol, maybe, but I didn’t 
feel very affected by that. 
It was a good crowd, a 
great crowd; I think that 
had more to do with it. 
Halloween is a holiday 
that encourages people 
to step outside of their 
comfort zone for a bit, 
and. Baltimore’s a city 
that encourages that ev- 
ery day. 

I never saw any bad be- 
havior between fellow at- 
tendees. People were hap- 
py, smiling, and smearing 
face paint on one anoth- 
er’s shoulders when they 
went in for hugs. When 
Dan Deacon began his 


| set, it was this energy that 


seemed to fuel him. 

My friends and I could 
have climbed onto the 
stage and joined him if 
we'd wanted to; we were 
front and center. But 
there is a particular joy 
in being in the audience 
of a Dan Deacon show. 

He got us involved. 


COURTESY OF MIA CAPOBIANCO 


of community to live set 


Alongside other popular Baltimore acts, Deacon performed live at the Compound on Friday evening. 


There were dance con- 
tests. He identified audi- 
ence members by their 
costumes, and a few of 
them stood in the center 
of the room, a cleared 
space. That’s no small 
feat, to clear a space ina 
room so tightly packed. 
But Deacon is able to, 
and those of us who attend 
his shows trust that he’s 
going to lead us to some- 
where. The crowd was 
unified in the getting there. 
We shared an experience. 
It elevated the moment. 
“Close your eyes, and 
think of someone you 
love,” Deacon told us. 
“Close your eyes, and 
think of someone you 
miss.” 
“Close your eyes, and 


think of a black person 
lost to police violence, 
‘cause they fit those cri- 
teria for a lot of people.” 
It was a somber ‘in- 
terlude for an energetic, 
upbeat set. It was a wor- 
thy thing to stop and say, 
and it’s always an impor- 
tant reminder to have. I 
don’t know how to elab- 
orate on it without com- 
ing across as contrived, 
but I can’t leave out 
those lines and still fully 
capture everything that 
Deacon’s set involved. 
We all left for the out- 
doors shortly before Dea- 
con finished. We were 
sweaty and sticky from 
dancing in the midst of 
fog machines. We danced 
for a short while longer 


outside, before piling into 
Ubers and heading back 
to our homes in Charles 
Village. 

There are good qual- 
ity pictures of the event 
up on the City Paper web- 
site. Don’t look at them. 
All my pictures are dark 
and blurry and fail to 
represent how purely 
happy I was in the mo- 
ments I took them. 

The best parts of the 
night (the best parts 
of any good Baltimore 
night) are captured accu- 
rately only in the grainy, 
constantly decaying film 
of memory. It was a won- 
derful night. That’s all I 
can fully hold onto: the 
way I felt, the way that 
feeling has lingered. 


Q&A with Gary Larsen of alternative 
rock band Royal Teeth 


Up and coming band Royal Teeth creates music that can delight anybody. The band consists 
of four members, Gary Larsen, Nora Patterson, Thomas Onebane and Josh Hefner, all from 


Louisiana. They are currently touring with alt-rock band Roone 
18 release of their new EP, Amateurs, from Round Hill Recorss. 
Bronner was able to sit down for a phone interview with singer G 


in anticipation of their Nov. 
The News-Letter’s Hayley 
ary before their Baltimore ° 


concert. Here is what he had to say about touring, New Orleans and their new EP. 


This interview has been edited and condensed. 


The News-Letter: Does the title of the EP, Amateurs, mean anything to you or the rest 
of the band? 


GL: Yeah it does actually: The title was ori 
together when we started writing for the new r 


together and try to be creative. That was one of the first thin 


ginally one of the first songs that we wrote } 


r elease. We spent a few days at our drummer, | 
Josh's, camp in the middle of nowhere. We went there to get away but ad to stay cooped up 


S we made, and Nora had the - 


lyrics written our for a song, called “Amateurs” and she had Teen reading this book where . 


one of the messages was to embrace being an amateur. It cam 
basically means to be a lover of something, to be 
an expert. For us, that was 


e from a French word, which 
passionate about something and not to be 
a great starting point. 


N-L: Do you have a favorite song off of the new EP? 


GL: I think my favorite song is “Is It Just Me,” but it sometimes changes. It’s a little more 
of a moody song than people might be used to when they hear our music, but it’s a really 
energetic song with a cool vibe. 


N-L: Earlier this year you guys got the opportunity to perform at the New Orleans Jazz 


and Heritage Festival. How does it feel to be a part of that event in a city (and an event) with 


so much history? 


GL: It’s amazing. That was actually our fourth time oe The fact that we’ve been able 


to keep going and they keep asking us is even crazier. I’ve 


een going to that since I was a 


kid, and so many big names come through that. To be included is the biggest compliment. 
It’s huge, but we were in the middle of a tour, actually, so we had to cancel a night of our tour 
to make that show happen, but there was no way that we would miss Jazz Fest since they 
asked us. We made it work! 


N-L: I was actually in New Orleans this past weekend, so do you have any favorite hang 
out spots or restaurants that you frequent when you're there? 


GL: I live uptown, so I definitely have my go-tos within a couple mile radius. I can walk 


a 


ie street to grab a coffee at Rue or a place called Zat that’s really awesome. There’s also 
andful of places to eat dinner, so I tend to stick to my own little bubble at times, but at 


the same time youre only fifteen minutes away from downtown, so you can walk down 

Frenchmen’s Street, or youre a short drive away from Magazine Street, where you can go 

shopping, where Nora gets all of her really cool clothes that she wears live at this place 

called Funky Soha Si ere it’s just a bunch of random vintage clothes that you just can’t 
e 


quite find anywhere else. There’s a little bit of everything for whatever you need. 
N-L: How does it feel to hear your own music on the radio and in commercials? © 


GL: It’s weird in the coolest way! I guess I'm more used to it now, but anytime you hear 
four music in a different place, it’s still kind of weird, but it’s still flattering that any 

kes something that you do enough to want to share it with somebody else. I love it, and I’ve 

always thought that it was a really cool thing to hear a friend say that they were someplace 

and they heard my song in the background. I hear it every once in a while, and I hope it’s 
something that keeps happening. . 
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Grave Humor By Stephanie Herrera 


HEY THERE MR. 


ZIeEMYIS eo Ag 


By Angela Zhu 


sala 


Oats Thicker than Water By Holly Tice 


The man on the boxes 
of Quaker Oats products 
sits hunched at a wooden bar. 
His fifth whiskey is smooth 

as a baby’s behind. 
It is 7am. 
“Ts it your son again?” the bartender asks, 
resting a light hand on his forearm. 


He spits in her face. 


“Don’t talk to me of that 
headstrong fool.” 


Suddenly, his eyes widen, 
tongue lolling out as he falls 
to the floor. 


“He’s seizing! Call 911!” 
someone shrieks. 


“It’s okay. He’s epileptic. 
Give him a minute or two,” 

* the Quaker’s friend Joe reminds 
from the corner. 
“Oh, right.” 

, | They wait. 


When he wakes, Joe props him 
back in his chair, upright. 
_ “So the boy doesn’t want to be Quaker. 
Could be worse,” he soothes. 


The Quaker whips his fist 

square into Joe’s throat. He looks 
at Joe, then down at his Quaker hands. 
He lifts them to his own. throat. 


Oats roll out of his sleeves 0 
As he strangles himself. 


yi 
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Students present at Nu Rho Psi symposium Researchers breach 
blood-brain barrier 


PD is a multisystem neurodegenerative 
disorder (Braak hypothesis). 


COURTESY OF CATHY NIE 


Thirty-one students presented at the Undergraduate Research Symposium, hosted by Nu Rho Psi. 


By CATHY NIE 
For The News-Letter 


“The impossibility of 
today is tomorrow’s pos- 
sibility,” Moran Cerf, a 
professor from  North- 
western University (NU), 
announced during his 
keynote presentation at 
the Oct. 25 Nu Rho Psi 
Undergraduate Research 
Symposium. 

The symposium, held 
at the Bloomberg Cen- 
ter for Physics and As- 
tronomy, featured dif 


ferent 10- to 15-minute 
presentations by 31 Hop- 
kins students on their 
involvement in innova- 
tive research that could 
change the future. 

Their research ‘cov- 
ered a broad range of 
subjects, from the effect 
of maternal stress on 
microglia behaviors in 
offspring to the relation- 
ship between fashion 
and feminism. 

The annual event was 
sponsored by Nu Rho Psi, 
the Hopkins Neurosci- 


Oral bacteria linked 
to onset of migraines 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Surveying the food in 
the Fresh Food Café, you 


’ see that juicy sausage and 


mouth-watering bacon. 
All these processed meats, 
containing high levels of 
nitrates and nitrites, are 
commonly known to be 
correlated with cancer 
and heart diseases. On 
top of that, these nitrate- 
containing foods have 
been recently identified as 
triggering headaches. 
Researchers at the 
University of San Diego 
School of Medicine re- 
cently found that migraine 
sufferers, or migraineurs, 
have a significantly higher 
amount of nitrate-reduc- 
ing bacteria in collected 
oral samples and a slight 
but significant difference 
in stool samples, when 


compared to samples for 
those who did not suf- 
fer from migraines. Their 
work was published on in 
the Oct. 18 issue of mSys- 
tems, an open access jour- 
nal from the American So- 
ciety of Microbiology. 


“Many of the 38 mil- | 


lion Americans who suffer 
from migraines report an 
association between con- 
suming nitrates and their 
severe headaches,” first 
author Antonio Gonzalez, 
a programmer analyst in 
The Knight Lab, said ac- 
cording to a press release. 

Gonzalez and _ his 
group explained that there 


are two ways that nitrates | 


in cardiac medicine can in- 
duce headaches. 


First, there are “im- | 


mediate” headaches that 

have mild to medium se- 

verity that arises within 
See MIGRAINES, Pace BY 


GERALT/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Migraineurs have a higher amount of nitrate-reducing oral bacteria. 


ence Honors Society. 

According to an an- 
nouncement made _ by 
the event cochairs, se- 
niors Emily Lubin and 
Brendan Dang, Cerf 
was selected because he 
embodies the theme of 
expanding one’s under- 
standing beyond a single 
body of knowledge. 

A professor of busi- 
ness and neuroscience 
at NU’s Kellogg School 
of Management, Cerf 
began his career as a 
hacker, software devel- 
oper, product architect 
and consultant for phar- 
maceutical and fashion 
companies before com- 
pleting his doctoral de- 
gree in neuroscience at 
the California Institute 
of Technology. 

He is also an Alfred 
P. Sloan Screenwriting 


By SCOTT ZHENG 
| Staff Writer 


The United States Na- 
| vy’s latest addition to its 
| battleship fleet, the USS 
| Zumwalt, is the largest 

and most technologically 
| advanced warship. The 
vessel was commissioned, 
or Officially placed into ac- 
| tive service in Baltimore on 
Oct. 15. 

The ship, named after 
Admiral Elmo R. Zum- 
| walt, Jr., former Chief of 
Naval Operations from 
1970 to 1974, features the 
latest electric propulsion 
system, a “tumblehome” 
stealth design that makes 
the ship 50 times stealth- 
ier than the current fleet 
of ships and some next- 
generation weapons tech- 
nology. 

Part of the next-gen 
technology includes the 
power and capability to 
fire railguns, which are 


| weapons that fire bullets 


with the assistance of an 
electromagnetic field that 
propels the bullets forward 
at incredible speeds. 

The electric charges on 
either side of the barrel cre- 
ate a magnetic field that 
cause the bullets to accel- 
erate the longer they travel 
down the barrel, instead of 
slowing down like tradi- 
tional bullets in guns. 

This technology had 
been a matter of theoreti- 
cal interest long before 
it was actualized in the 
Zumwalt. Hopkins _ se- 
nior Richard Chen par- 
ticipated in a high school 
research project in 2012 
where he wrote a paper 
and accurately predicted 
the plausibility of railgun 
technologies along with 


two of his Montgomery 


¢ 


Professor at the Ameri- 
can Film Institute and 
has been named one of 
the 2016 Best 40 Under 40 
Professors by Poets and 
Quants, a news site de- 
voted to covering busi- 
ness school news. 

In his keynote speech, 
“What Did Neuroscien- 
tists Learn in the Last 15 
Years from Looking Di- 
rectly Inside the Brains of 
Humans?,” Cerf detailed 
his current research, 
which involves observ- 
ing patients undergoing 
brain surgery and ana- 
lyzing responses from 
electrodes implanted in 
their brains. 

His work has led him 
to mapping out what pa- 
tients see in their dreams 
based on neurons that 
respond to certain visual 
stimuli, like pictures of 
Marilyn Monroe. 

According to Cerf, 
the next frontier of neu- 
roscience is Human 2.0, 
or using stimuli to teach 
the brain how to control 
external objects like ro- 
botic arms with thoughts, 
which could have useful 
applications in prosthetic 
limbs. 

Lubin was satisfied 
by how the symposium 
turned out. 

“The undergraduates 
who participated were 


really excited to pres- | 


ent a 10-minute research 
talk since it was different 
from the typical poster 
presentation,” Lubin 
said. “It is a unique chal- 
lenge to condense every- 
thing down to that time 
frame, and they rose to 
the challenge with enor- 
mous grace and success.” 


Blair High 
School 
class- 
mates. 

“T was 
doing a 
lot of re- 
search into 
railguns, 
and ___—i the 
first thing 
I saw that 
it could 
be _used 
for were 
nuclear 
missile de- 
terrents. I 
proceeded 
to look 
into nucle- 
ar-pow- 


"ered destroyers that could 


power these weapons, and 

one of these ships was the 

Zumwalt,” Chen said. 
Chen’s paper included 


the exact make of the ship, 


the power output of the 
ship and the maximum 
speed that the railgun 
bullets could travel, all of 
which proved to be correct. 

“At the time [in 2012], 
the Zumwalt had grant 
funding that could com- 
plete the project, but we 
were still unsure whether 
or not the final project 
would actually be made 
to have the capability of 
firing a railgun, so it was 
really cool to see that my 
predictions came true,” 
Chen said. 

Current technology 
allows for the maximum 
speed of a bullet coming 
out of the barrel at more 
than a mile per second. 

However, the current 
railgun model is still in 
development, so it may be 
a few more years before 
the ship can be deployed 
with this weapon in its 


By ELAINE CHOI 
For The News-Letter 


In the United States, 
brain cancer has histori- 
cally had a high death 
rate, with 66,5 percent 
of patients dying within 
five years of their diag- 
noses. 

Recently, scientists 
from Johns Hopkins 
Drug Discovery and the 
Bloomberg-Kimmel Insti- 
tute for Cancer Immuno- 
therapy seem to have dis- 
covered a turning point 
in the drug treatment for 
brain cancer. 

Together, they have 
come up with an experi- 
mental drug that seems 
to be able to slip through 
the selectively imperme- 
able blood-brain barrier. 

The blood-brain bar- 
rier is essentially a filter 
that separates circulat- 
ing blood from the ex- 
tracellular fluids in the 
central nervous system 
(CNS). The barrier is vi- 
tal to the human body 
because it protects the 
brain from foreign sub- 
stances, big molecules 
and other harmful hor- 
mones. 

The first experiments 
with this anti-cancer 
drug date back to the 
1940s, when scientists 


| back then first extracted 


the compound from Pe- 
ruvian soil. 

The drug was then 
named  6-diazo-5-oxo- 
L-norleucine, or simply 
DON. 

DON 


serves mainly 


to block the neurotrans- 
mitter glutamine, whose 
main role is to synthe- 
size proteins. 

A tumor is an abnor- 
mal growth of tissue that 
consumes all of the nu- 
trients around it, which 
creates a negative envi- 
ronment in the body that 
weakens the immune 
cells’ ability to fight off 
cancer cells. 

DON is efficient and 
effective in shrinking 
cancer tumors. However, 
it has a toxic side effect 
that disrupts the func- 
tions of the gastrointesti- 
nal system. 

“We wondered wheth- 
er we could make a safer 
and more tolerable form 
of DON by enhancing its 
brain penetration and lim- 
iting its exposure to the 
rest of the body and, thus, 
toxicity,” Barbara Slusher, 
currently a professor of 
neurology, medicine, 
psychiatry, neurosci- 
ence and oncology at the 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine said according to the 
press release. 

Slusher, who is also 
the director of Johns 
Hopkins Drug Discov- 
ery, worked alongside 
The Sidney Kimmel 
Comprehensive Cancer 
Center immunologist Dr. 
Jonathan Powell, whose 
research primarily fo- 
cuses on the relationship 
and interactions between 
cancer cells and immune 
cells. 

Altering the chemical 

See BARRIER, PAGE B8 


U.S. Navy commissions world’s largest battleship 


_ GENERAL DYNAMICS BATH IRON WORKS/CC-BY-2.0 
The USS Zumwalt was commissioned in Baltimore and is making its way to San Diego. 


arsenal. 
“This ship is an example 


‘of a larger initiative to in- 


crease operational stability 
and give the U.S. a strate- 
gic advantage. Our Navy 
and our Marine Corps, 
uniquely, provide  pres- 
ence — around the globe, 
around the clock — ensur- 
ing stability, reassuring 
allies, deterring adversar- 
ies and providing the na- 
tion’s leaders with option 
in times of crisis,” Ray Ma- 
bus, Secretary of the Navy, 
said according to a press 
release. 

The commissioning of 
the battleship this month 
was the end of a nearly 
five-year long project that 
cost more than $3.5 billion. 

“Today’s ceremony 
marked the culmination 
of over three years of ded- 
ication and hard work by 
some of the finest sailors 
I have had the pleasure 
to lead. The only thing 
more impressive than the 
capabilities of the ship 


are the capabilities of its — 


fine crew,” Captain James 


A. Kirk, commanding of- 
ficer of the USS Zumwalt, 
said accordin to the press 
release. 

After the commission- 
ing of the USS Zumwalt, 
the battleship began a 
three-month long voy- 
age to its homeport in 
San Diego. The ship is 
scheduled to make sev- 
eral stops at ports along 
the way. As of Oct. 30, the 
battleship made its fifth . 
stop at Mayport, Fla. 

“We arrived in Maypo- 
rt after a highly success- 
ful commissioning week 
in Baltimore. The crew 
has performed superbly 
through a period of at-sea 
Operations and _ testing, 
and will not get a chance 
to experience the hospi- 
tality and professionalism 
of Mayport Naval Station 
and the surrounding com- 
munity,” Kirk said. 

The ship also made 
previous stops in New- 
port, RI. and Norfolk, 
Va. It is scheduled to 
fully integrate into the 
naval fleet in 2018, * 


y 
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The iPad Pro can be a great way to keep track of lab notes and papers. 


be 


Duy Phan 
The Brain Wave 


t has now been ap- 
proximately one 
month since I start- 
ed using the iPad 
Pro. I will try not 
to reiterate many points 
that have already been 
made by other iPad Pro 
reviews, namely that in 
spite of not being able to 
replace a laptop, the iPad 


“Nevertheless, 
that Brainwave is a science- 
focused column, I will re- 
view the iPad Pro not so 
much as an entertainment 
or educational device but 
rather as a device for aca- 
demic scientists. 

First, let me get some 
of the obvious nega- 
tives out right away. 
You are not going to use 
your iPad Pro to do your 
heaviest scientific com- 
puting. Again, the iPad 
Pro is not a laptop re- 
placement. I still felt way 
more comfortable using 
my computer to store fig- 
ures, write papers and 
analyze pictures. Simply 
put, the iPad will not re- 
place a computer for do- 
ing research. 

On the other hand, 


one of the greatest 
achievements of the 
12.9-inch iPad Pro is 


that it has finally made 
it worthwhile to read a 
paper using a tablet. The 
screen is absolutely gor- 
geous. I have tried to use 
other iPads in the past to 
read and take notes, but I 
always found the screen 
way too small. 


Having a_ gigantic 


screen dramatically im- 
proved my reading expe- 
rience, particularly when 
coupled with the fantas- 


eu ae © 


the days of printing out 
stacks of paper that pile 
up on my desk. Now, all 
of the papers with their 
digital notes are saved 
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Using the iPad Pro Viewing selfies can indicate low sell-esteem 
as a lool for science 


By PAIGE FRANK 
Staff Writer 


Social media has be- 
come an intrinsic part 
of modern-day human 
interaction. It is how we 
communicate and how 
we stay in touch. It is how 
we meet new people and 
share events. 

As the presence and ne- 
cessity of social media con- 
tinues to grow, researchers 
have begun to explore its 
relationship with human 


| interaction and its effect on 


human psychology. While 


social media participation 


has been evaluated in a 
variety of ways, Pennsyl- 
vania State University is 
one of the first institutions 


to release information on 


the effect of social media 


| viewing. 


While most probably 
doubt that the pictures 
they scroll through and 
the posts they read have 
any effect on their psy- 


| chology, a study con- 
tic Apple Pencil to take | 
digital notes. Gone are | 


on my iPad, which can be | 
seamlessly synchronized | 


to my MacBook Pro and 

iPhone via iCloud. 
Speaking of notes, 

the Notability app and 


the iPad Pro are the per- | 


fect marriage. They were 

made for each other. 
Having the Notability 
app on my iPad revolu- 
tionized the lab note- 
book experience. Often, 
it is very difficult to or- 
ganize a lab notebook so 
that it is easy 
: Pe 


“went O1 TO veeks a CI 
months. 

The iPad Pro and No- 
tability changed all of 
that. Writing on the spa- 
cious iPad screen felt 
amazing. Notability al- 
lowed me to neatly orga- 
nize my notes in a way 
that was very easy to 
keep track of what I was 
doing. For example, I can 
create different folders in 
Notability. Each folder 
contains experiments 
pertinent to one specific 
project. 

Now, every . project 
involves multiple  ex- 
periments. So, each new 
“note” in a folder is a 
specific experiment. For 
each new day that I start 
a new step in the experi- 
ment, I simply just con- 
tinue writing on the same 
note. And of course, all of 
these notes can be syn- 
chronized across my Ap- 
ple devices, and they can 
be shared electronically 
for others in the lab to ac- 
cess my notes. 

In short, the iPad Pro 
won't be able to generate 
or analyze raw data. But 
what it can do is provide 
a very good experience 
for reading scientific pa- 
pers and will make it eas- 


ier to keep an organized, 


lab notebook. 


to go back 


| vasodilation or the wi 


ducted at Penn State and 
published in the Journal 
of Telematics and Infor- 
matics indicates other- 
wise. 

“Most of the research 
done on social network 
sites looks at the moti- 
vation for posting and 
liking content, but we're 
now starting to look at 


the effect of viewing be- 
havior,” Ruoxu Wang, one 
of the graduate students 
who led the study, said in 
a press release. 

Ruoxu Wang and Fan 
Yang, graduate students 
in communications, 
conducted the study 
through an online sur- 
vey to collect data on 
the psychological effects 
of posting and viewing 
selfies. 

What they discovered 
was that frequent view- 
ing of selfies is psycho- 
logically detrimental to 
individuals _character- 
ized as lurkers. Lurking 
is described as a type of 
behavior in which one 
observes social media 
but does not post on their 
own. 

Those who fit the pro- 
file of a lurker or claimed 
to frequently view social 
media but rarely post 
on social media demon- 
strated a decrease in self- 
esteem and life satisfac- 
tion with frequent selfie 
viewing. As frequency 
of selfie viewing went 
up, self esteem and life 
satisfaction continued to 
decrease. 

“People usually post 
selfies when they’re hap- 
py or having fun,” Wang 
said. “This makes it easy 
for someone else to look at 


these pictures and think 
his or her life is not as 
great as theirs.” 

A particularly inter- 
esting effect that the 
study revealed was that 
while lurkers saw nega- 
tive effects from selfie 
viewing, individuals 
characterized as desiring 
popularity saw opposite 
effects. Selfie viewing in- 
creased their self esteem 
and life satisfaction. An- 
other interesting result of 
the study was that while 
viewing behavior had a 
direct effect on individ- 
ual’s psychology, posting 
behavior did not. 

Wang and Yang ulti- 
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mately hope to use the 
conclusions from the 
study to raise social me- 
dia awareness. They be- 
lieve it is important for 
people to be aware of the 
effects of their actions on 
social media on others. 

“We don’t often think 
about how what we post 
affects the people around 
us,” Yang said. “I think 
this study can help peo- 
ple understand the po- 
tential consequences of 
their posting behavior. 
This can help counselors 
work with students feel- 
ing lonely, unpopular or 
unsatisfied with their 
lives.” ' 
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Lurkers who view selfies were found to have lower life satisfaction. 


Migraines linked to nitrate-reducing bacteria 


MIGRAINES, From B7 
an hour of consumption. 


-This type concurs due 


to nitric oxide-mediated 


el O DI 


fies 


are delayed headaches 
that are more severe but 
arise three to six hours 
after consumption. This 
type of headache is trig- 
gered by actions such as 
CGRP release or changes 
in ion channel function. 
An example of nitrate- 
causing headaches is 
seen by analyzing car- 
diac patients. Because 
nitric oxides are capable 
of improving the blood 


flow in arteries and veins 
throughout the body, 
cardiac patients often 
take nitrate-containing 
ly four i 


congestive heart failure 
report severe headache 
as a side effect. 

Gonzélez and _ his 
group hypothesized 
that nitrate, nitrite and 
nitric oxide-reducing 
genes would be signifi- 
cantly higher in the oral 
and stool samples of 
migraineurs than those 
of non-migraineurs. 
They used data from the 
American Gut Project's 


crowd-sourced _ reposi- 
tory and a bioinformatics 
tool called Phylogenetic 
. Investigation of Commu- 


In their results, oral 
samples showed signifi- 
cant difference between 
migraineurs and non- 
migraineurs for all three 
genes. Fecal samples only 
showed significant differ- 
ence for nitrate and nitrite 
reductase genes but not 
for nitric oxide. 

“We definitely think 
this pathway. is advanta- 
geous to cardiovascular 
health. We now also have a 


es by Reconstruction 


potential connection to mi- 
graines, though it remains 
to be seen whether these 
bacteria are a cause or re- 


sult of migraines or are — 


the American Gut Project, 
said in a press release. 

Gonzélez and _ his 
group’s research provide 
the first potential link 
between migraines and 
nitrate-reducing _bacte- 
ria. They plan to further 
explore the relationship 
between _ nitrate-reduc- 
ing bacteria and mi- 
graines by looking into 
more specific groups of 
patients. 


Study challenges past physics Nobel Prize results 


By NICITA MEHTA 
For The News-Letter 


In 2011, the Nobel Prize 
in Physics was awarded to 
three physicists for their 
discovery that confirmed , 
that not only was the uni- 
verse expanding, but also 
that it was doing so at an 
accelerated rate driven by 


the repulsive force of the 


strange and elusive sub- 
stance, dark energy. 
Uncovered based on 
the analysis of type Ia 
supernovae, this finding 
has been regarded as one 
of the most important as- 
tronomical discoveries in 
scientific history. 
However, recent anal- 
yses of more than 740 of 
these thermonuclear ex- 
plosions of dying stars 
now challenge this con-— 
cept of an accelerating 
expansion. A team of sci- 
entists led by Professor 
Subir Sarkar of Oxford 
University has published 
a report in the Nature 
journal Scientific Reports 
suggesting that the uni- 


- verse is in fact expanding 


ataconstantrate. = 
Sarkar and his team — 
claim that the original — 


discovery that led to the 


belief that the universe is 


Pay 


hon A fA 


expanding at a constant _ 


rate may have been based 
ona faulty statistical fluc- 
tuation. 

“We analysed the lat- 
est catalogue of 740 type 
Ia supernovae — over 
10 times bigger than the 
original samples on which 
the discovery claim was 
based — and found that 
the evidence for acceler- 
ated expansion is, at most, 
what physicists call ‘3 
sigma. This is far short 
of the five sigma standard 
required to claim a dis- 
covery of fundamental 
significance,” Sarkar said 
in a press release. 

The infinities of the uni- 
verse have captured the 


curiosity and attention of - 


human beings since the 
third century BC. Specific 
philosophers and scientists 
interested in this mystery 
included Copernicus, Gali- 
leo, Kepler and Newton. In 
the early 18th century, as- 
tronomer Edmond Halley 
observation that 


static, fixed universe. This _ 
conclusion was later ne-  ¢ 
gated by Edwin Hubble’s 


bbservations that suggest 


_ gy struggles to fit into this 
new framework of a con- 


bert Einstein’s theory of 
general relativity, intro- 
duced many years later, 
challenged this notion, 
arguing in favor of an 
accelerated expansion of 
the universe — an idea 
that even he himself 
found to be “abominable” 
and condemned. 

The possibility of the 
original Nobel - Prize- 
winning discovery being 
a mere statistical fluc- 
tuation has rocked the 
physics community to its 
core. : ‘ot 
cosmology such as the 
idea of a homogeneous 
universe with matter be- 


having as an ideal gas are” 


called into question by 
Sarkar’s discovery. Even 
the concept of dark 


stant rate of expansion. — 

Batkans s: -(fanee 
serves as a cauti 
tale to research 


ed that the universe wasin _ stuc : 


= ‘fo 


“the implications of Al 1 


Principles of standard - 


2 5 a 


over the past decade. 
This phenomenon may 
be due to an increase in 
the publication of flawed 
articles. 

Further, faulty re- 
search may be motivated 
by the pressures that sci- 
entists feel to not only 
publish ground  break- 
ing discoveries but also 
to publish as quickly and 


frequently as possible. 


However, for the sake © 
of the integrity of science, 
researchers have an obli- 
gation to pursue rigorous 
verifications of their con- 
clusions and guarantee 
reproducibility of their 
experiments. | Professor 
Sarkar hopes his research 


will serve as motivation we 
_ for scientists to perform 


more robust analyses 
“Naturally, a 


vill be ne 


rch me eo 
+ 
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sl) printing used to 
construct organ tissue 


By RAYYAN JOKHAI 
For The News-Letter 
Researchers from 
Harvard's John A. Paul- 
son School of Engi- 
neering and Applied 
Sciences (SEAS) have 


expanded the frontiers 
of 3D printing. Recently, 
3D printing has enabled 
researchers to construct 
synthetic organ tissue 
that can mimic the func- 
tions and structures of 
human cells. 

Nicknamed “organs- 
on-chips,” these synthet- 
ic replacements can imi- 
tate hearts, livers, bones, 
cartilage and many other 
tissues. In fact, the first 
“heart-on-a-chip” is a 
printed structure with 
multiple wells, each with 
separate types of tissue 
and sensors. 

These sensors provide 
digital information re- 
garding the well-being of 
the structures in the body. 
The previously mentioned 
tissue-prints use six types 
of inks that are able to 
insert small sensors into 
each structure. 

“This new program- 
mable approach to build- 
ing organs-on-chips not 
only allows us to easily 
change and customize 
the design of the sys- 
tem by integrating sen- 
sors but also drastically 
simplifies data acquisi- 
tion,” Johan Ulrik Lind, 
a researcher at the Wyss 


JANET STEPHENS/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Organs-on-chips may dramatically reduce the need for animal testing. 


Institute for Biologically 
Inspired Engineering at 
Harvard University, said 
according to the Harvard 
Gazette. 

Not only can these 
3D organs mimic and 


replace structures in the | 


body, but they can also 
give rise to the possibil- 
ity of in vitro tissue engi- 
neering and drug screen- 
ing research. 

By mimicking the hu- 
man body, the organs- 
on-chips may reduce and 
eventually. stop animal 
testing. The 3D _ struc- 
tures have the potential 
not only to spare the 
lives of many animals, 
but also decrease the 
time it takes for drugs to 
be approved for clinical 
trials and make it onto 
the market to help hu- 
mans. 


“This study is a pow- | 


erful demonstration of 
how our platform can be 


used to create fully func- | 


tional, instrumented 
chips for drug screening 
and disease modeling,” 
Jennifer Lewis, coauthor 
of the study and Han- 
sjorg Wyss Professor of 
Biologically Inspired En- 
gineering, said ina press 
release. 

The potential for the 
technology implemented 
in these 3D organs seems 
limitless and with its con- 
tinued expansion may 
solve the medical issues 
that face our society. 


)rug may provide 
alternative treatment 


BARRIER, From B7 
composition of DON is 
no easy task. Slusher and 
Powell must find a way 
to make the drug more 
lipid-soluble so that it 
can pass through the 
blood-brain barrier more 
easily. 

Slusher and Powell are 
still trying to figure out 
whether drugs that block 
the transmission of gluta- 
mate could alter the envi- 
ronment near the tumor, 
making it more accessible 
’ to immune cells. This may 
be able to prevent or at 
least halt the growth of 
tumors, which can po- 
tentially give the body’s 
immune system a chance 
to wipe out the cancerous 
cells. : 


plasma and _ cerebrospi- 
nal fluid. The researchers 
compared these values to 
the levels of DON in the 
cerebrospinal fluid and 
plasma of monkeys that 
were injected with unal- 
tered DON. 

They found that the 
altered, more lipophilic 
DON was able to pass 
through the blood-brain 
barrier into the cerebro- 
spinal fluid 10 times bet- 
ter than the unaltered 
drug could. 

The road to combating 
cancer is surely a long and 
tedious one. However, sci- 
entists like Slusher and 


Powell proved that they 


can modify anti-cancer 


drugs to ensure that they 


specifically target the 
brain and do not release 
toxic chemicals to the rest 


By WILLIAM XIE 
| For The News-Letter 


Tesla Motors is an auto- 
| maker known for its pro- 
duction of electric, semi- 
| autonomous vehicles. 
During a recent press 
call, the Chief Execu- 
| tive Officer of Tesla, Elon 


| Musk, announced that he 
plans to release a com- 
pletely self-driving Tesla 
car that will be able travel 
| from Los Angeles to New 
York without any human 
interference by the end of 
2017. 

“The foundation has 
been laid for [a] fully au- 
tonomous [car], it’s twice 
as safe as a human, may- 
be better,” Musk said 
| according to Business In- 
sider. 

Tesla announced on 
Oct. 19 that all its cars 
will now be equipped 
| with a full set of self- 
driving hardware. Ac- 


cording to the Tesla 
website, this standard 
autonomous hardware 


consists of eight sur- 
round-view cameras that 
| will provide 360 degree 


of the system is required. 
This can be achieved 
through the collection of 
real-world driving data 
that may take years. The 
system will also include 
continuous software up- 
dates to fix bugs and col- 
lect data to improve deci- 
sion making. 

As Tesla’s network of 


visibility with up to a superchargers expands 
| 250 meter range, 12 ultra- across America, the goal 
sonic sen- to drive 
sors that from LA to 
will allow “The foundation New York 
for “detec- may be 
tion of both has been achievable. 
hard and . SsOwiE y 
soft objects laid for fully goal is... to 
at nearly autonomous, it’s be able to 
twice the : do a dem- 
‘distance of twice as safe as ee ate gticoes 
| the rior drive of full 
ae Peta, 8 human, maybe 23) ee 
and an en- better.” a oe ao 
hanced rom to 
| radar that — ELON Musk, New York,” 
“capable on the press 
of seeing call. 
through Accord- 


heavy rain, fog, dust and 
even the car ahead.” 

In order to handle 
these processes, the new 
| hardware will also in- 
clude an onboard super- 
| computer with 40 times 
the computing power of 
previous generation com- 
. puters. 

According to the web- 
site, before features can 
be activated, calibration 


ing to Musk, the trip would 
be “from home in LA, to 
dropping you off in Times 
Square, and then the car 
[would] go park itself.” 
These new Tesla cars 
face several legal chal- 
lenges. State and local 
laws may not permit ful- 
ly autonomous driving 
even if Tesla successfully 
develops self-driving ve- 
hicles approved by fed- 


se OF re ay 


eral and other state poli- 
cymakers. 

Last month, the U.S. 
Department of Trans- 
portation released its 
first federal policy on 
automated vehicles. The 
Federal Automated Ve- 
hicles Policy, as a whole, 
supports the research 
and development of au- 
tonomous vehicles based 
on the belief that autono- 
mous driving increases 
road safety and improves 
personal mobility. 

Musk’s vision of a 
fully autonomous vehi- 
cle faces much criticism 
from the media, espe- 
cially after a crash on 
May 9 involving.a Tesla 
Model S operating in au- 
topilot mode. 

The crash resulted in 
the death of 40-year-old 
Joshua Brown. After in- 
vestigation, it was found 
that the car was travel- 
ing nine miles over the 
posted speed limit at the 
time of the crash and that 
the car had made impact 
with. a tractor trailer. 

Skeptics argue that au- 
tonomous cars are proto- 
types and are not ready 
for.a shift to the consumer 
stage. Critics claim that 
autonomous driving is 
unsafe and the develop- 
ment of software using 
data obtained from con- 
sumers who first buy the 
car is unethical. 


Tesla to test seli-driving car from LA to NY 


MAURIZIO PESCE/CC-BY-2.0 
Elon Musk, CEO of Tesla Motors, plans to have a fully autonomous vehicle available by next year. 


“Though I think that 
it is possible for Tesla to 
make fully autonomous 
vehicles by next year, I 
personally believe that 
the safety of drivers will 
be compromised because 
computers have limita- 
tions. Despite  Tesla’s 
claims, the mass produc- 
tion of these cars at a 
relatively low cost opens 
a chance of error,” fresh- 
man Matthew Lee said. 
“Consumers need to be- 
lieve that they have full 
control of their vehicles, 
and Tesla’s fully autono- 
mous car will take that 
trust away. Even a single 
incident can cause dis- 
trust among consumers.”: 

Tesla is setting the bar 
high by claiming to bring 
a perfectly autonomous 
car to consumers by late 
next year. Other compa- 
nies such as General Mo- 
tors, Google, Ford: and 
Baidu are also planning’ 
to develop and release’ 
their own fully autono- 
mous cars. 

Google has collected 
over 200 million miles’ 
of data from self-driving 
cars. Tesla claims to have 
collected about 222 mil- 
lion miles. It is no secret 
that these companies are 
painstakingly racing to. 
develop the first fully au- 
tonomous car, but Tesla is» 
the first to claim its future: 
success. reer =a 
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guard, after they signed 
DeRozan to astronomical 
contract of his own this 
past offseason. There- 
fore, with the champi- 
onship window quickly 
closing, the time for this 
team to win is now. Af- 
ter reaching the confer- 
ence finals last season, 
the Raptors are primed 
to make another deep 
run during this season’s 


playoffs. 
After an offseason 
spending spree, the 


Memphis Grizzlies have 
propelled themselves: to 
the number-seven posi- 
tion in the rankings. 

The Grizzlies re- 
signed point guard Mike 
Conley and brought in 
forward Chandler Par- 
sons to compliment Marc 
Gasol, JaMychal Green 
and Zach Randolph in 
the front court. 

Green has moved into 
the starting role at power 
forward, which will allow 
the veteran Randolph to 
dominate in his new role 
coming off the bench. 

Most importantly, this 
team is finally healthy. 
When healthy, few teams 
present as aggressive and 
as powerful a lineup as 
the Grizzlies. 

They are more than ca- 
pable of giving the other 
elite teams in the West a 
run for their money. 

The final team from 
the Western Conference 
in the top ten is the Los 
Angeles Clippers. In re- 
cent years, the Clippers 
have failed to live up to 
high expectations and 


have upheld the fran- 
chise’s reputation for los- 


Gaurav Verma 
Sportpinion 


he calendar 

has now 

flipped to 

November, 

and 2016 is 
officially in its final stretch. 
The days are getting short- 
er and the weather colder. 
Thanksgiving and the rest 
of the Holiday season is on 
the horizon. 

November also brings 
mounting excitement sur- 
rounding the NFL season. 
As we enter week nine, 
the NFL season reaches 
its halfway point. By now, 
many teams have largely 
placed themselves out of 
the playoff hunt, while 
others are preparing for 
a dogfight to close out the 
year. The next few weeks 
will determine the playoff 
picture. 

The New England Patri- 
ots sit atop the AFC at 7-1, 
their sole loss being against 
Buffalo in a game where 
their third string quarter- 
back, Jacoby Brissett, was 
playing with a broken 
thumb that required sea- 
son ending surgery. 

- Since Tom Brady’s re- 
turn from suspension in 
week four, the team’s of- 
fense has been unstop- 
pable, averaging 34 points 
agame. Brady himself has 
been putting up MVP-cal- 
iber numbers, averaging 
330 yards per game, with 


73.1 percent completion 


centage and an other- 
worldly 133.9 QB rating. 
He has thrown 12 touch- 


‘ 


ing big games. 
All-star Blake 
Griffin could 
very well leave 


the team fol- 
lowing this 
season, so. if 
the Clippers 


are finally go- 
ing to play up 
to their great- 
est potential, 
it is now or 
never. They 
have all of the 
pieces to do 
so, with Grif- 
fin, Chris Paul, 
and DeAndre 
Jordan in the 
starting line- 
up and Jamal 
Crawford and 
Austin Riv- 
ers coming 
off the bench. 
The Clip- 
pers would 
be higher in 
this ranking 
if they did not 
disappoint so often, but 
they still remain in the 
top ten with a little bit of 
wiggle room. 

The Southeast Divi- 
sion finally gets its first 
team on the list, as the 
Atlanta Hawks claim the 
number nine ranking. 

The Hawks changed 
without really chang- 
ing this summer, bring- 
ing in Dwight Howard 
to replace Al Horford at 
center, and promoting 
Dennis Schréder to the 
starting point guard role 
to replace Jeff Teague. 

In recent years, the 
Hawks have consistently 
been one of the East’s 
better teams, but they 
have been unable to take 


down passes and no inter- 
ceptions so far. 
The Patriots defense, 


however, has struggled. 


They rank squarely in 
the middle of the pack in 
opponent rushing yards, 
something that could 
prove problematic mov- 
ing forward. As such, 
head coach Bill Belichick 
stunned the NFL by deal- 
ing star linebacker Jamie 


. Collins to the Cleveland 


Browns for a conditional 
third round pick. Perhaps 
it was a move designed to 
send a startling message 
to the lackluster defense. 
The move was widely 


’ debated among NFL ex- 


perts, with many Patriots 
players expressing shock 
and disappointment. The 
lone defender of the trade 
was Michael Lombardi, a 
former Patriots executive 
and Belichick confidante. 
Lombardi cited Collins’ 
inconsistency and lack of 
effort at times to support 
his reasoning. 

While Collins’ tape has 
been inconsistent this year, 
Lombardi’s assessment ig- 
nores what a game changer 
Collins is when he is per- 
forming well. He is among 
the most athletic lineback- 
ers in the NFL and adds 
versatility whether it is in 
pass rush or coverage. His 
talents will certainly be dif- 
ficult to replace. 

Patriots fans have to be 
underwhelmed by the re- 
turn they got for the former 


pro bowler and second- | 


round pick. The trade sim- 
ply gives up eight games 
plus the playoffs worth of 
Collins play to get a late 
third rounder a season ear- 
lier. ; 

Still, it is worth noting 


that Collins is far from the. 
first star Belichick has jetti- 


soned. “The Hooded One,” 
as he is called, has not been 
afraid to make controver- 
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Cavs and Golden State headline NBA again Blue Jays AC soars 
inlo the postseason 


the next step and reach 
the NBA Finals, even 
two seasons ago when 
they had the best record 
in the conference. How- 
ever, they are by far the 
best team in a division 
of mediocrity and will 
therefore still be among 
the conference’s contend- 
ers come playoff time. 

Rounding out the 
top ten are the Indiana 
Pacers, led by newly 
appointed coach Nate 
McMillan. With Paul 
George, McMillan has 
the good fortune of hav- 
ing one of the best play- 
ers in the game lead the 
way for his team. 

The Pacers also have 
a budding star in versa- 


sial trades that he feels will 
benefit the team in the long 
run. 

Belichick’s track  re- 
cord on such moves has 
been very strong, and the 
team has been undoubt- 
edly the most successful in. 
the league since the turn 
of the century. However, 
should the Patriots’ de- 
fensive struggles worsen, 
there is sure to be further 
uproar over the trade. 

Elsewhere in the AFC, 
both the Broncos and 
Raiders are in the midst 
of a battle for first place in 
the West, both sitting at 
6-2. The Broncos continue 
to rely on their defense, as 
they did in the 2015 sea- 
son, with their offense sit- 
ting near the bottom of the 
league in both passing and 
rushing yards. With start- 
ing running back CJ An- 
derson out for the season, 
it will be interesting to see 
whether the defense can 
continue to carry Denver 
deep into the playoffs. 

Meanwhile, the Oak- 
land Raiders have the op- 
posite problem. Quarter-. 
back Derek Carr and his 
top-notch receiving corps 
continue to set the league 
ablaze. However, their 
defense ranks 27th out of 
32 teams in the NFL ac- 
cording to ESPN’s Football 
Power Index. As the season 
goes on and the weather 
gets worse, the defense be- 
gins to play a larger role. In 
the playoffs, the Raiders’ 


passing offense will likely 


be slowed when playing 
in places like Denver, New 
England, Pittsburgh or 
Kansas City. The Broncos 
and Raiders will face off 
this Sunday. 

At 5-2, Kansas City 
lags just one win behind 
the division leaders in 
the West, putting them 
very much in ¢ontention 
for the Division Title or at 


\/ 


KIETH ALLISON/ CC BA-SA 2.0 
Russell Westbrook looks to prove himself this season without Kevin Durant. 


tile center Myles Turner, 
who is blocking shots left 
and right and is a double- 
double threat on a nightly 
basis. Additionally, the 
team made some quiet, 
but shrewd transactions 
this offseason, bringing 
in Al Jefferson, Thaddeus 
Young, and the aforemen- 
tioned Jeff Teague. The 
Pacers are a very talented 
team, and it would not be 
at all surprising if they 
found themselves in the 
conference finals. 

With these ten teams, 


dominance 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
| Sports Editor 


The Hopkins Women’s 


| Cross Country team con- 


tinued to display their 
his season, 
ninth 


claiming their 
straight Centennial 
|| Conference Champion- 


ship this past weekend 
in Haverford, Pa. With 
21 total team points, the 
women were’ virtually 
unchallenged from the 
start. 

Keeping with their 
pack-running strategy, 
the Blue Jays placed their 


| | seven varsity runners all 


within the top 10. From 
the gun, the Blue Jays 
went off the line in a 
dominating fashion. All 
the Jays funneled to the 
front of the race where 


_ they were able to settle 


into a comfortable stride. 
Only 36 seconds sep- 
arated the five scoring 


| Blue Jays through the 


6,000-meter race, the ex- 
act amount of separation 
between the five in their 


| previous showing at the 


Rowan 
Battle. 

Again the Jays dis- 
played their ability to 
race in a tight pack, 


Inter-Regional 


which becomes ever 
more crucial during 
| championship season. 


| They also showed off 


along with Westbrook | 


and the Durant-less Thun- 
der, Wade in Chicago and 
the new-look Knicks, this 
NBA season should pro- 
vide plenty of excitement. 


the very least a Wild Card 
spot. 

With the . 

Ravens fading and the 
Bengals struggling, 
Steelers look set to take 
the AFC North. Although 
they have lost two straight 
games, they have been 
without star quarterback 
Ben Roethlisberger. It is 
likely that they will return 
to their winning ways 
when “Big Ben” returns in 
the next couple weeks. 
' The AFC South looks 
to be the weakest division 
in the conference with all 
four teams sporting a neg- 
ative point differential. The 
Houston Texans sit atop 
the standings at 5-3, with 
the Tennessee Titans just 
one game behind. 

The second half of the 
year is certain to bring 
some exciting football in 
the AFC, and many of 
these playoff races will go 
down to the wire. While 
New England and Pitts- 
burgh should have little 


trouble locking in their di-- 


vision, barring significant 
injuries, the scramble for 
the remaining four playoff 
spots leaves little room for 
error. 

As of now, I expect 
Denver's defense to carry 
them to a division title in 
the West, with Oakland 
and Kansas City making 
the playoffs as the Wild 
Card teams. The battle 
for the AFC South could 


~come down to the final 
game of the season, pit- 


ting the Texans and Titans 
against each other. While 
the Texans have struggled 
this year, their three losses 
have been on the road to 
the Patriots, Broncos and 
the Minnesota Vikings, 
all among the NFUs top 


teams. I ultimately expect. 


them to lock up the AFC 


‘South and leave the Titans 


out of the playoffs. 


{/ 


the | 


Baltimore | 


- ing t 
Peele, 


their depth by placing 
10 runners in the top 25, 
all finishing within two 
minutes of each other. 
Sophomore Natalia 
LaSpada explained the 
Jays’ strategy approach- 


“AS V 


on, the race” pla 

Saturday was to focus 
on pushing the last 2k,” 
LaSpada said. “By mov- 
ing up in the last 2k we 
were able to show our 
strength as a team.” 

The Jays proved their 
strength as a team by 
placing four runners on 
the All-Centennial Con- 
ference First Team and 
four more on the All-Cen- 
tennial Conference Sec- 
ond Team. 

Sophomore Felicia Ko- 
erner, who has led the 
Jays in every race so far 
this season, once more led 
the team to victory. From 
the gun Koerner domi- 
nated the field of runners, 
winning the individual 
title more than 17 seconds 
ahead of the second fin- 
isher. 

Even more impres- 
sive, Koerner’s time of 
20:56 set a new Centen- 
nial Conference record, 
making her the first 
to run the 6,000-meter 
course in less than 21 


4 


Koerner leads the Jays to the Centennial Confere 


NOVEMBER 3, 2016 


minutes. After demon- 
strating her dominance 
throughout the 2016 sea- 
son, Koerner was named 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Runner of the Year. 
The sophomore became 
the seventh individual 
conference champion 
and the fifth in a row for 
the Blue Jays. 


Freshman Rebecca 
Grusby also had an 
impressive individual 
performance, finish- 


ing fourth for the Blue 
Jays and fifth overall. 
Grusby was honored as 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Rookie of the Year 
for her efforts this past 
weekend and her consis- 
tent contribution to the 
Jays’ top five. 

As for the men, Hop- 
kins would finish second 
in the team scoring for 
the third straight year. 
This time the Jays would 
only lose by nine points 
behind first place Haver- 
ford. The men’s finish 
proved that being unable 
to execute pack-running, 
especially in champion- 
ship races, can be conse- 
quential. 

Hopkins would be 
the first team with two 
runners across the line, 
led by graduate student 
Schaffer Ochstein and 
junior Louis Levine, who 
finished third and fourth 
respectively. | Hopkins 
would then be the first 
team with their top four 
runners across the line 
in eighth and ninth. 

However, the team 
score cannot be tallied 

until the fifth runner is 


cr: ots “in - would — Aot 
cross the line for a full 
45 seconds after their 
fourth finisher. 

Although the Jays 
would record their best 
score since the team won 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship 
back in 2013, Haverford 
was able to capitalize on 
the Jays’ weakness. The 
Fords took advantage of 
the large gap between 
the Blue Jays and got 
their fifth runner across 
the line before the Blue 
Jays could tally a team 
score. 

As the championship 
season continues, the Blue 
Jays will move onto the 
NCAA Mideast Regional 
Championships, | where 
they will look to qualify 
for NCAAs. The women 
seek to defend their ninth 
straight Mideast Regional 
win. Meanwhile the men 
will return after a fourth- 
place finish in 2015. The 
race will be held on Nov. 
12 in Center Valley, Pa. 


OPKINSS! 
nce Championship, — 
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blue Jays football 
hunts down Bears 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
“Quinn Donaldson made 
a great catch up the side- 
line and then stiff-armed 
the defender to the ground 
before he ran it all the way 
back fora touchdown.” _ 

The Jays eased into the 
second half, using scoring 
drives of 85 and 99 yards 
to expand their margin to 
42-0 midway through the 
third. Senior Bradley Mun- 
day would be the recipient 
of Germano’s fifth scor- 
ing pass, while Caggiano 
would find the endzone a 
second time for the Jays’ 
final score. 

Defensively, the Jays 
were paced by seniors Gar- 
rett Spek, Jack Campbell 
and Pat Runger, who com- 
bined for 21 tackles in the 
contest. The Jays forced one 
fumble, while holding the 
usually potent Bears of- 
fense to just seven points. 

It was not until midway 
through the fourth that 
the Bears would get on the 
board, when their running 
back Stacey Gardner took 
a handoff and rolled six 
yards into the endzone in 
what would be their only 
score on the day. 

Germano managed to 
hit 10 different Blue Jays re- 
ceivers in the game, becom- 
ing the sixth player in pro- 
gram history to reach the 
5,000 career passing yard 


milestone. His 55 career 
touchdown passes rank 
second in school history. 
The senior captain believes 
that the sky’s the limit for 
the Jays this season. 

“We still have the same 
goal—to go 1-0 every week 
and earn our way into the 
playoffs and continue to 
win from there,” Germano 
said. “I truly believe we 
have a special team that is 
able to do something spe- 
cial this year.” 

In his final campaign 
for the Jays, Germano is es- 
pecially appreciative of the 
amazing teammates and 
coaches he has grown and 
bonded with during his ca- 
reer as a Blue Jay. 

“I couldn't be happier 
about my teammates and 
the coaching staff I’ve been 
lucky enough to be sur- 
rounded by,’ Germano 
said. “Coach Margraff is 
an amazing coach and the 
staff always keeps us going 
with high energy and com- 
petitive drive. Most of all, 
Yll miss my teammates. I 
know I'll stay in touch with 
them the rest of my life, but 
I will miss getting to go to 
work and see them every 
day.” 

The Jays will take the 
field next on Saturday 
Nov. 5, when they hit the 
road to take on Franklin 
& Marshall College. 


Men’s soccer topples 


M. Soccer, FROM B12 
_ their offensive. aggression 
going into the second half 
of the game. 
In the 56th minuté, Osio 
aone-on-one shot from 
30 ut, just missing 
left of the “Four, min- 


utes after Osio’s attempt, 


freshman midfielder and 
forward Achim Younker 
received a cross from soph- 
omore midfielder Sebas- 
tian Salathe and . headed 
the ball just a few feet over 


_ Washington College 


conference tournament 
performance and earn Our- 
selves an NCAA tourna- 
ment bid,” Collins said. 

The Blue Jays have a full 
week to recover, train and 
prepare before the Confer- 
ence playoffs begin this 
weekend. 

“Our training  ses- 
sions this week will cover 


mainly the tactical strate- 


gies we will use in our 
game,” Collins said. “We 
will probably also incor- 


eight shutouts this sea- 
son. He now has a career 
total 13 shutouts, tying for 
eighth in program history. 

The Jays’ victory ad- 
vanced their record to 
12-3-2 on the season and 
stopped the Shoremen 
from improving their im- 
pressive seven-game win- 
ning streak. 

During last year’s Cen- 


~ tennial Conference Tour- 


nament, the Blue Jays first 
matchup was with the 
Swarthmore Garnet, in 
which they eased into a 
5-0 shutout. The Blue Jays 
then advanced to play the 
Haverford Fords in the 
semifinals, where they 
were defeated. 

Collins has high expec- 
tations for the Jays over the, 
remainder of theix cam- 
paign. “We are looking to 
rebound from: last Shee 


the goal. porate a 
Des couple 
fensive- of film 
ly, senior sessions 
goal- LOge pet 
keeper a full 
Bryan under- 
Ssesee stand- 
saved ing of 
all four what to 
of the expect 
Shore- from 
men’s Franklin 
shots, & Mar- 
preserv- shall 
ing the next 
‘shutout. week- 
See leads HOPKINSSPORTS.COM end.” 
the con- Midfielder Drew Collins of M. Soccer. = Col- 
ference lins  ex- 
with plained 


the team is using the re- 
sults from last year to mo- 
tivate themselves as they 
approach the tournament 
this weekend and hope- 
fully advance further this 
time around. 

“The team is focused 
on winning the Confer- 
ence Tournament for the 
first time in years,” he said. 
“We have the talent and 
the resilience to win the 
conference this year, so 
that’s where our heads are 
at. We are taking it one step 
at a time. If we get a couple 
wins this coming weekend, 
then we will start thinking 
about NCAAs.” 

The Blue Jays earned a 
first-round bye in the Cen- 
tennial Conference tour- 
nament and will face off 
against the second-ranked 
Franklin & Marshall Dip- 


_lomats on Saturday. 
eee, 
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CLARE KAVANAGH — FIELD HOCKEY 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 

Last Friday, the Hop- 
kins field hockey team 
took to the field for the last 
game of 2016. Heading into 
their road finale against 
the Gettysburg College 
Bullets, the Jays were eager 
to make the last game of 
the season count. 

Unfortunately, they 
faced stiff competition 
from the Bullets, who 
scored twice in the first 
half at the 11th and 17th 
minute marks. Despite 
the Jays’ best efforts, 
the Bullets could not 
be stopped and scored 
three more goals in the 
second period. 

The Jays were at least 
able to stop the Bullets’ 


with The News-Letter to 
talk about the field hockey 
team’s last game and how 
they will be preparing for 
next year during the off- 
season. 

The News-Letter: 
Knowing Friday night’s 
game against Gettysburg 
would be the last of the 
season, how did the team 
prepare mentally? 

CK: It is not fun to go 
into a game knowing you 
won't be going to the post- 
season. Some teams might 
lose motivation or com- 
petitive drive to finish out 
the game. Thankfully our 
team did not do that, but 
unfortunately the score- 
board did not reflect our 
efforts. 

N-L: At halftime, the 
team was down 2-0. What 
kind of adjustments did 


momen- the team 
tum __ to- make in 
wards order to 
the end of VITAL get on the 
the _ sec- STATISTICS board? 

ond_ half, Cues: 
as junior We _per- 
Clare Ka- |] Name: Clare Kavanagh severed 
vanagh |} Year: Junior with the 
redirect- |! Sport: Field Hockey game 
ed a shot |! Major: Neuroscience a bes 
from se- were hav- 
nior Aus- Hometown: : ing great 
tin Davis || Greenwood Village, Colo. passing 
to score || High School: Cherry Creek patterns 
the only and were 
Hopkins very suc- 


goal of the game. 

With this accomplish- 
ment, Kavanagh garnered 
her seventh team-leading 
goal of the season and is be- 
ing honored as this week’s 
Athlete of the Week: Clare, 
welcome to the Court! 

This junior is a dy- 
namic player on the 
field and a scholar in the 
classroom. Taking over 
in both the midfield and 
forward positions, Ka- 
vanagh has performed 
consistently over the 
past three years with a 
career-total of nine goals 
and seven assists. 

As a neuroscience 
major with an art minor, 
Kavanagh handles the 
stress and difficult time- 
management that comes 
with being a’ student- 
athlete. 

Kavanagh sat down 


World Series teams use relievers more 


By GREGORY MELICK 
For Zhe News-Letter 


This World Series is 
different than any other 
World Series in recent 
memory, not only because 
the Chicago Cubs won for 
the first time in 108 years 
or the fact the Cleveland 
Indians put up a good 
fight, but also because of 
how both managers are 
using their bullpens. 

Only two pitchers 

in the series, Jon Lester 
and Corey Kluber, have 
pitched six innings. None 
have gotten a single out 
in the seventh (though 
Kluber has pitched six in- 
nings twice). 
» This has put an in- 
creased emphasis on the 
bullpens of both teams, 
which have been two of 
the best in baseball. 

Starting with the In- 
dians, it is impossible to 


talk about their bullpen — 


without first bringing up 
Andrew Miller. Miller has 
picked up right where he 


- left off in the American 


League Championship Se- 
ries, in which he won Most 
Valuable Player honors. 
Through Game 6, He 
has pitched five and a 
third innings, which is 
more than two of the 
Cubs’ starters and has 
eight strikeouts in those 
innings. While he showed 


‘ 


cessful up the left side of 
the field, but we were not 
using the right side. 

Part of our game plan is 
to transfer the ball and not 
“force” it up one side, espe- 
cially not the left. 

We focused on redirect- 
ing the ball to the right, 
and were able to be more 
successful sending balls to 
our forwards who have in- 
credible speed. 

N-L: Talk us through 
your, goal in the 58th min- 
ute. 


CK: We had been get- ; 


ting a lot of corners and 
weren't putting them 
away, so I’m glad we 
could finish. My role on 
the corners this year has 
been inserter, and then 
I close post. Unfortu- 
nately, it can be one of 
the most frustrating po- 
sitions. 


he is human when he gave 
up asolo home run to Dex- 
ter Fowler in game four, 
he has still been the most 
dominant reliever in the 
series. 

What adds to the in- 
trigue is how Terry Fran- 
cona uses Miller. He is 
always the first reliever 
off the bench when the In- 
dians have the lead. Miller 
is always available to pitch, 
whether that is in the fifth 
inning, seventh inning or 
ninth inning. He also goes 
in for multiple innings at a 
time, something many re- 
lievers refuse to do. 

Miller has said that he is 
willing to do whatever his 
manager feels best helps 
the team, and it seems 
Francona has decided that 
this is. using Miller early 
and often. 

The only pitcher who 
has been used more than 
Miller this World Series is 
Chicago's Aroldis Chap- 
man. Through Game 6, 
Chapman has logged six 
innings in the series, in- 
cluding three outings of 
more than one inning. 

In game five, he was 
used for an eight out save 
and tallied one of the high- 
est pitch counts of his ca- 
reer, only to come back in 
the next game to get four 
additional outs before the 
Cubs managed to open up 
the game. ; 


Shots come towards me 
and I am supposed to tip 
them in, so many times the 
ball is sent my way with 
the hope I can get a touch 
on it to redirect it. 

I was pretty pumped 
to score, | mean who isn’t? 
But I have to say I don’t 
have the best celly on the 
team, Morgan Pothast is 
known as the ultimate 
celebrator, with her classic 
jump-hug. Bridget Hamp- 
ton also has hilarious cel- 
ebrations. Sometimes she 
looks like she doesn’t be- 
lieve it went in! 

N-L: You began the 
year with two total ca- 
reer goals and now you 
are finishing with’a team- 
leading seven goals this 
season. What has led to 
your success this year? 

CK: I have moved 
around to different posi- 
tions over the years but for 
the most part have hung 
around the center of the 
field. Hypothetically, the 
center midfielder is sup- 
posed to be especially 
selfless and focus on dis- 
tributing the ball. I have 
not always been the best at 
releasing the ball quickly. 
I have a bad habit of drib- 
bling the ball for too long. 

I have worked really 
hard the past three years 
to break that habit, and 
hopefully that shows. 
Also, I now insert on 
corners, so my job is to 
stand next to the goal 
and try to tip the ball in. 

It can be pretty frus- 
trating for the ball to fly 
right past me on corners, 
but I got better at tip- 
ping it in toward the end 
of the season, which is 
where most of my goals 
came from — when my 
teammates send an awe- 
some shot and I just redi- 
rect it to the goal. _. 

N-L: What will you 
miss most about the senior 
class? 

CK: Wow, this year has 
been produced a massive 
overhaul of the team cul- 
ture. We have never condi- 
tioned as hard as we have 
in the past-12 months and 
we put in more hours of 


‘practice than years past, 


all of which. would have 


Chapman’s stats have 
also, rivaled Miller’s. In his 
six innings, he has nine 
strikeouts and has only 
given up one run on two 
hits and two walks. He 
has been sticking with his 
triple-digit fastball and ab- 
solutely dominating every 
hitter he has faced. 

It is hard to tell if this 
stems from a lack of trust 
in the starting pitchers or 
a supreme confidence in 
their bullpens, the moves 
that Joe Maddon and Terry 


Francona have been mak- 
. ing have paid off. 


It seems like whatever 
team has the lead once re- 
lievers begin to enter the 
game is bound to win. And 
with relievers being put 
in even earlier than usual 
this series, there is a major 
emphasis on getting to the 
starting pitchers and scor- 
ing early. 


It is these types of 


a strong class. 


" HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Junior forward Clare Kavanagh 


been impossible without 
our senior class.’ 

We had such a diverse 
group of seniors — shoul- 
ders to cry on off the field 
and shoulders to push us 
on the field. It is intimi- 
dating to try and fill the 
gap they have left. True 
mentors. 

N-L: How will the 
team be preparing in the 
offseason? Any predic- 


tions for the team next 


year? 

CK: Our team is di- 
vided between youngsters 
and veterans. We had an 
incoming class of eight this 
past year and the rising se- 
niors are a class of six. We 
also had three sophomores, 
so we have a good balance 
of experienced players and 
players willing to learn. 

I was so impressed 
with the improvement of 
our freshmen this season. 
They stepped up in so 
many ways and are such 


Next year we are 
bringing back seven-nine 
people who consistently, 
started this past season, 
Probably most impressive 
is we are returning our 
entire back field: Franc- 
esca Cali, Katie McErlean, 
Amy Hallowell and Greta 
Helviein goal = 4 « 

The next step is work- 
ing on building up our 
skills, which whole- 
heartedly believe we 
will accomplish. Spring 
season 6 a.m. lifts are 
not the most glamorous 
part of training, but the 
hard work will pay off. 
And most importantly, 
we are we to put in 
the work. 


than usual 


games where fans really 
understand what the great 
late Yogi Berra meant when 
he said “it gets late early 
out there.” In all but one 


-out of the first six games, 


the winning run has been 
scored in the fifth inning or 
earlier. 

This has also led to 
more lopsided scores, be- 
cause both managers have 
been hesitant to use their 
stud relievers in situations 
where they do nét have a 
lead. 

This is partially due to 
the fact that when they 
use their big guns, they 
are not just throwing 
them out there for one 
inning. Every outing is 
an extended one for both 
Andrew Miller and Ar- 
oldis Chapman. Do not 
be surprised if it comes 
down to Miller versus 
Chapman in the gecls 


: gene seven. 
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Dip You 


KNow? 


The last team to beat the 
Hopkins football team was 
the Franklin & Marshall 
Diplomats, who bested the 
Jays 14-12 on Nov. 3, 2012. 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 
M. water polo vs. GW, 7 p.m. 


Saturda He 
Football @ F&M; 12 p.m. 
W. soccer 


§ warthmore; 
0 p.m. 


Cavs, Warriors fuel (7. (r 


early NBA intrigue |{ 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


With the sad reality 
that baseball is in the rear 
view mirror comes the ex- 
citing revelation that the 
NBA is back and that the 
season will last all the way 
until next summer. While 
the season is lengthy and 
figures to have some in- 
triguing matchups, there 
is unlikely to be much 
suspense in the Associa- 
tion before June because 
the Cleveland Cavaliers 
and Golden State War- 
riors appear to be ona col- 
lision course to meet for a 
third consecutive season 
in the NBA Finals. 

However, there are 
several teams that are 
capable of playing the 
spoiler and preventing 
Cavs vs. Dubs part three. 
As the regular season gets 
underway, let’s look at the 
two frontrunners as well 
as the other potential con- 


tenders and rank the top 


10 teams in the league. - 


The top spot belongs on 


the defending champion, 
the Cavaliers, and they 
should be considered the 
best team in basketball un- 
til proven otherwise. LeB- 
ron James 
is not only 
the greatest 
player on the 
planet, but 
he has a case 
for being 
one of the 
two greatest 


The Cavaliers 
and the Warriors 
appear to be on 
a collision course 


vich and the Spurs. As 
he has proven time and 
time again, Popovich is 
the ultimate tactician at 
transforming his team 
to maximize the abilities 
of the players on his ros- 
ter. The post-Tim Duncan 
era should be no differ- 
ent, with Pau Gasol com- 
ing in to take his place in 
the frontcourt alongside 
LaMarcus Aldridge and 
Kawhi Leonard. 

Veterans Tony Park- 
er and Manu Ginobili 
should provide valuable 
performance and leader- 
ship, while up-and-com- 
ers Kyle Anderson and 
Jonathan Simmons are 
poised to breakout with 
their increased playing 
time. The Spurs are un- 
doubtedly the biggest 
threat to the Warriors in 
the Western Conference. 

With Durant’s depar- 
ture from Oklahoma 


City, expect the Portland | 


Trail Blazers to become 
not only the cream of the 
crop of the Northwest 
Division, but also a top 
three team in the West. 
Damian Lillard and 


C.J. McCollum are second | 
to only Golden State’s | 


“Splash Brothers” among 
the league’s top backcourt 
duos. Lillard has been off 
to an extraordinary start 


this season and has a se 


where he left off last year 


in his breakout season. | 


Last season, the Blazers 
were eliminated by Gold- 


en State, 
so look 
for Terry 


Stotts’ team 
to focus on 
exacting its 
revenge on 
the War- 
riors in or- 


players of to meet in the der to mea 
all time. All : a deep play- 
of the other NBA finals. off run. 

key players Round- 
from Cleve- ing out the 
land’s cham- top five is 


pionship team are return- 
mi as well and are led by 
Kyrie Irving, who elevated 
his stature among point 
guards to the highest ech- 
elon with his clutch perfor- 
mance in the playoffs. 

Barring injuries, there 
is no reason to believe 
that Cleveland will not 
return to the NBA Finals 
at the sedson’s end. Com- 
ing in not too far behind 
the champs are the reign- 
ing runner-ups, the War- 
riors. 

This team will need 
some time to gel, as evi- 
denced by their opening 
night blowout loss to the 
San Antonio Spurs. How- 
ever, there is no need 
to panic, as history has 
shown that a brief adjust- 
ment period is needed for 
super-teams. 

For example, the star- 
studded Miami Heat 
started its “Big Three” 
era just 9-8, but ended up 
reaching the NBA Finals 
at the end of the season. 
This team will simply 
need a month or so to 
develop a strong rap- 
port, after which Kevin 
Durant, Steph Curry and 
company will be playing 
at or above the level of 
last year’s 73-9 team. 

The number three 
spot goes to Gregg Popo- 


the young, talented and 
promising Boston Celtics 
team, headed by coach 
Brad Stevens. 

The Celtics were un- 
able to reach the sec- 
ond round of last year’s 
playoffs — falling in six 
games to the Hawks. 
However, Stevens has 
done a masterful job of 
developing this team, 
and the addition of the 
Hawks’ own Al Horford 
to the mix should go a 
long way in stabilizing 
the Celtics’ frontcourt. 

Furthermore, guards 
Isaiah Thomas and Avery 
Bradley are emerging as 
two of the league’s most 
compelling young stars. 

Look for the Celtics 
to continue trending up- 
wards this season and 
to win the Atlantic Divi- 
sion. 

Not. far behind ‘the 
Celtics are their division 
mates, the Toronto Rap- 
tors. Despite losing big 


-man Bismack Biyombo 


in the offseason, the Rap- 
tors still return a solid 
core of Kyle Lowry, De- 
Mar DeRozan and Jonas 
Valancéitiinas. However, 
Lowry hits free agency 
next summer, and it will 
be difficult for Toronto to 
retain the all-star point 
NBA, see B10 
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The women’ s cross ountry te 


ross country races to Centennial cro 


6000-meter, becoming the fi t runner in C nfere 
four of the top five finishers and 10 of the top 
| men finished second it ina com) 


Sports editor Gaurav Ver- 
ma breaks down the shock- 
ing trade of star linebacker 
Jamie Collins and the AFC 

playoff picture. 
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AFC Midseason Review World Series Recap 


Series 


Gregory Melick analyzes 
the unique usage of relief 
pitchers in this year’s World 

between Chicago 
and Cleveland. 


Colwell’s Court: 
(lare Kavanagh 


This 


Pace B11 


week, Colwell’s 
Court honors Clare Ka- 
vanagh, the junior field 
hockey standout, as the 
Athlete of the Week. 
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team f aced ae at the Centennial Conference C 


By ANDREW JOHNSON 
Sports Editor 


It was a record set- 
ting day for the Hopkins 
football team, which has 
ranked consistently high 
over the past three sea- 
sons. The 42-7 victory over 
the Ursinus Bears moved 
the Jays to 8-0 on the sea- 
son and 7-0 in Centennial 
Conference play. 

The Jays’ last loss in 
the regular season was 
as far back as November 
2012, when they were 
defeated 14-12 in a tight 
contest against Franklin 
& Marshall. Since then, 
the Jays have won 39 
consecutive regular sea- 
son contests and remain 
undefeated in the con- 
ference over that same 
stretch. None of the cur- 
rent players have lost a 
regular season game in 
their Hopkins careers. 

The Jays exerted their 
prowess on both sides of 
the ball, and they played 
suffocating defense while 
utilizing their potent air 
attack to move down the 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Jonathan Germano threw for 443 yards and six TDs. 


field at will. Standout se- 


nior quarterback, Jona- 
than Germano, was the 
star for the Jays, setting ca- 
reer highs in both passing 
yards and touchdowns. 
Germano’s 443 yards is 
tied for the fourth high- 
est mark in school history, 
while his six touchdowns 
fell just one shy of the 
school record. 

When asked to discuss 
why the offense was able 
to be so dominant, Ger- 
mano attributed it to the 
fact that the Jays had pre- 
pared for both man and 
zone coverages. 

“Ursinus has been 
running a lot of man-to- 
man coverage all year, so 
we expected that from 
them,” Germano - said. 
“Last year, they did the 
same thing but came out 
in strictly zone so we were 
able to game plan for both 
throughout the week. Our 
line was able to pick up 
mostly all of their blitzes 
which gave me plenty of 
time to throw.” 

The Blue Jays raced out 
to an early 21-0 lead on the 
strength of 
three scor- 
ing strikes 
from Ger- 
mano in 
the first 
quarter. 
Hopkins 
opened 
the — con- 

test with 
an 80-yard 
scoring 
drive, as 
Germano 
connected 
with — se- 
nior wide 
‘receiver 
Boone 
Lewis, Jr. 
to put the 
Jays on the 
board. 
An Ur- 
sinus turn- 


over on the very next play 
of the game would give the 
ball back to the Blue Jay 
offense, which they were 
quickly able to capital- 
ize off of to make it a 14-0 
game. Germano hit senior 
wide receiver Quinn Don- 
aldson streaking down 
the sideline for a 32-yard 
score. A scoring toss to ju- 
nior Brett Caggiano just six 
minutes later would give 
the Jays a three possession 
lead heading into the sec- 
ond quarter. 

To open the second, the 
Jays would offense would 
deliver yet another quick 
scoring strike. Donaldson 


was able to get free along 
the sideline once again, cor- 
ralling the pass from Ger- 
mano and racing 75 yards 
to the end zone. Hopkins 
would carry a 28-0 margin 
into the locker room. 

Germano described 
the thrilling connection 
to Donaldson, while at- 
tributing much of the 
offensive success to the 
play of his teammates 
surrounding him. 

“Our receivers did an 
outstanding job of get- 
ting open and making big 
plays once they made the 
catch,” Germano said. 

FOOTBALL, see B11 


Men's soccer secures 
spol in postseason 


By ESTHER HONG 
For The News-Letter 


This weekend at 
Homewood, the Blue 
Jays men’s Soccer team 
defeated the Washington 
College Shoremen 1-0 in 
the regular season finale 
to secure their spot in 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament this 
upcoming weekend. 

The Blue Jays dominat- 
ed possession in the first 
half, generating multiple 
opportunities to score. The 
first came about halfway 


_ through the first half, 


when junior defender Jo- 
nah Muniz just missed 
putting the Blue Jays on the 
scoreboard. 

Muniz shot at the cor- 
ner of the box, bending 
it around the goalie and 
hitting the crossbar. A 


| Shoremen defender re- 


ceived the rebound and 
cleared it out of Wash- 


ington territory. : 

In the 37th minute, se- 
nior Victor Osio took a 
corner kick, sending the 
ball to junior midfielder 
Drew Collins, who wast- 
ed no time and took the 
shot from 25 yards out. 
The ball passed through 
the Shoremen defense, 
went past the goalkeep- 
er’s left side and flew into 
the top right corner of the 
goal, giving the Blue Jays 
a 1-0 lead. 

Collins’ goal also marks 
his second of the season 
and the second game-win- 
ning goal of his career. 

“The go-ahead goal in 
the first half boosted the 
team’s morale,” Collins 
said. “Ultimately, we got 
the result that we needed 
and locked in a is at the 
Conference Tournament, 
which was our peloriby go- 
ing into the game.” — 

The Jays continued 

M. Soccer, see B11 
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To the ne ienihtgnbeiaa 


To our generation of college students already disenchanted with modern politi- 
cal discourse, this year’s presidential election is a source of particular disappoint- 
ment. Most Hopkins students are first-time voters this year, but the dearth of inspira- 
tional candidates have left many of us apathetic. 

As students of a hallowed institution, working to hone our critical-thinking 
skills, we like to think of ourselves as above the scandal-ridden mud-slung side show 
of next week’s race. But you should know that your apathy is dangerous. It is apathy 
that allowed the current candidates to advance in the primary elections to the nomi- 
nations they now hold, and we cannot let our jaded malaise endanger our country 
any further. 

I hope this Election Issue of the Magazine will give you some perspective on this 
year’s race and why it matters. You’ll read about the psychology behind campaign- 
ing, an argument for strong climate change policy, why the coumtry should be fiscally 
conservative and the role of women in this election, to name a few. 

The opinions expressed in this issue reflect the viewpoints of the individual writ- 
ers and are in no way related to The News-Letter’s stance as a journalistic body. The 
purpose of this issue isn’t to tell you whom to vote for. This may not be an inspiring 
race, but that doesn’t make it unimportant. 


Happy voting, 
Jane Jeffery, Magazine Editor 
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By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


As the daughter of two journal- 
ists, I have been surrounded by 
the media since birth. And I mean 
that quite literally. Two hours af- 
ter I was born, the photographer 
at my mother’s station had a video 
of me on air during the 11 p.m. 
broadcast. 

To be frank, I personally have 
little interest in the media and no 
desire to follow in my parents’ 
footsteps. However, I cannot ig- 
nore the profound effect the me- 
dia has on the current American 
political landscape. 

As someone who knows noth- 
ing different from a world en- 
cased in the media, this election 
season has even had me stunned 
because of the all-pervasive role 
of the media. 

The most obvious consequence 
of the media’s increasing pres- 
ence is the selection of Republican 
nominee, Donald Trump. A busi- 
nessman, television personality, 
author and now presidential nom- 
inee, Donald Trump’s campaign, 
for many, started out as what they 
thought was a silly publicity stunt. 
However, slowly, Democrats and 
Republicans alike watched in awe 
as the candidate gained popular 
support, one profane and racist 
outburst at a time. 

For me, it is obvious how some- 
one as unqualified as Trump is 
currently the Republican nomi- 
nee for president of the most 
powerful country in the world. 
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Trump did not grab voters’ atten- 
tion because of his charismatic 
personality or his promising eco- 
nomic policies. Rather, Trump’s 
rise was all thanks to the media’s 
fascination with the outspoken 
and unlikely candidate. 

Trump outstripped all of his 
Republican rivals in media cov- 
erage during the primaries. The 
millions of dollars worth of free 
media coverage was a gift given to 
Trump by American media, which 
aided his eventual nomination. 

Most Americans unconsciously 
consume media content every day, 
and as a result do not even real- 
ize the role it plays in their lives 
and in the -current election. The 
implications media had in the 
primary elections are indisput- 
able. Even now, as we inch closer 
to what will inevitably be a defin- 
ing moment in the nation’s history 
— the election of the first woman 
commander-in-chief or the elec- 
tion of the first Twitter-obsessed 
misogynist-in-chief — we need to 
recognize the constant presence of 
the media’s bias in our lives. 

Mika Brzezinski, co-host of MS- 
NBC's political talk show Morning 
Joe (and my mother) commented 
on Donald Trump’s most recent 
claims about the media conspiring 
against him. : 

“There is little doubt that in 
the final months of the campaign, 
the percentage of negative stories 
written against the Republican 
nominee will far exceed the num- 
ber of negative pieces produced 
about the Democratic nominee,” 
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How the media has boosted Donald Trump’s rise 


Mika Brzezinski (center) is the cohost of MSNBC's 


she said. “One could argue that 
Donald Trump is only getting the 
press coverage that he deserves.” 

That being said, Brzezinski sug- 
gested that the excessive cover- 
age of Trump, although negative, 
could ultimately work in the can- 
didate’s favor if he entices enou h 
outrage in American voters who 
are tired of Washington not work- 
ing for them and leads the public 
to believe that the media is se- 
cretly campaigning for Secretary 
Clinton. 

Brzezinski, who has worked in 
the business for three decades now, 


admits that the overwhelming num- 


ber of journalists who claim “objec- 
tivity” are, in reality, either liberal or 


democratic in their world view. 
I say that as someone who has 
never voted for a Republican in. my 


life, so my observation is not based 
on resentment,” she said. 
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Morning Joe, along with Joe Scarborough (right 
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Truthfully, the socially liberal 
rhetoric emphasized in media is 
the result of the business’s lack of 
diversity. Most journalists come 
from similar backgrounds and up- 
bringings and therefore have 
similar life experiences. 

Brzezinski pointed out that most 
reporters these days come from 
same schools along the eastern set 
board. The result is a definite lack 
of ideological diversity within 
media. 

Media's built-in bias has be 
come so overwhelming ‘that 
implications of a left-leaning M& 
dia in the 2016 election could } 
misconceived. Already, Trump® 
nomination, despite the neg® 
tive media attention, suggests 
counterintuitive nature of me 
dia output. Backlash, enticed 
Trump himself, threatens to cout 
ter the media’s liberal bias. 
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Inter-Asian Council encourages Hopkins community to vote 


By MEAGAN PEOPLES 
Voices Editor 


Only 38 percent of Americans 
aged 18 to 24 voted in the 2012 
election according to the Cam- 
pus Vote Project, the least out of 
all age demographics. In fact, 
almost 1.7 million Americans 
between the ages of 18 and 24 
were not even registered to vote. 
The low voter turnout among 
young adults can be partially at- 
tributed to students either being 
unaware of the requirements of 
the process or apathy. 

This year, the Inter-Asian 
Council (IAC), the umbrella 

roup for Asian-American and 
faci ic Islander cultural groups 
on campus, is partnering with 
a national organization called 
Asian and Pacific Islander Amer- 
ican Vote (API AVote) to increase 
voter turnout on campus. 

According to senior Evelyn 
Ho, one of the co-directors of 
education and outreach for the 
IAC, the organization is also col- 
laborating with Hopkins Demo- 
crats, Hopkins Republicans and 
Amnesty International to en- 
courage students to vote. 

“At our tabling events, we 
have Maryland voter registra- 
tion forms available for people 
to fill out and leave with us. 
We're also handing out flyers so 
people who don’t have time to 
stop or want information on how 
to vote absentee can do that,” Ho 
said. “There are also so many 
helpful websites — aplavote. 
com/register or vote.gov or vote. 
org — that guide you through 
the registration and absentee 


ballot request.” 

On election day, there are a 
few polling places within walk- 
ing distance for students who are 
registered to vote in Maryland, in- 
cluding one polling office down 
in Waverly and another about 
a block 


Ho further explained that 
students have the choice to vote 
in either their home county or 
in Baltimore City. She said that 
when deciding where to vote 
in an election, students have to 
take into consideration that they 

are also 


north of | voting 
the inter- § for posi- 
section of | tions in 
N. Charles their lo- 
Street and cal coun- 
Univer- ty, like 
sity Park- sheriffs, 
way. members 
Other of state 
students legisla- 
who are tures and 
registered judges. 
to vote = any 
in‘ their of the un- 
home derclass- 
state will men will 
be voting —— be di- 
with an = * rectly af- 
absentee COURTESY OF IDEALATJHU fected by 
ballot. Student groups have encouraged the Hopkins community to vote. the state 
“When and local 


people think of absentee voting, 
they usually think it’s for peo- 
ple out of their home state for 
Early Voting and Election Day,” 
Ho said. “This is true, but it’s ac- 
tually more complex than that. 
For one, if youre away from 

our home county, you would 

ave to submit an absentee bal- 
lot request. It’s also a way for 
those in military stationed away 
from home to vote. Moreover, it 
provides a way for people who 
cannot get access to voting lo- 
cations — whether it be because 
of lack of transportation of dis- 
ability.” 
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outcomes of this election. They 
may feel like they should have 
a say in the next two to four 
ante so they sett register for 
altimore City,” Ho said. “Some 
might just find that it’s much 
simpler to vote where they are 
now instead of requesting an 
absentee ballot. Others, like 
me, want their vote to count at 
home, whether to affect state/ 
local elections or to sway their 
states electoral outcome of the 
presidential election.” 
According to sophomore Zi- 
wei Chen, another member of 
IAC who helps out at tabling 


events, if students choose to 
vote in Maryland, they will have 
to had apply by mail. She adds 
that the form asks for a perma- 
nent address, but a dorm ad- 
dress is sufficient. It also asks 
fora Maryland Driver’s License, 
but students can instead include 
a social security number. Chen 
said that the voting process for 
voting in a home county is sim- 
pler; Students can just register 
online at vote.gov. 

Chen said that she hopes the 
tabling events that IAC is do- 
ing will make a difference in 
the long run, getting even more 
people involved in the political 
process. 

“I didn’t expect people to have 
such stron feelings about the 
election,” Chen said. “I remember 
one freshman who had so man 
questions and kept coming bac 
to our booth. He wasn’t from a 
swing state, so his vote doesn’t 
really matter, but it was cool to 
see someone so excited about the 
election.” 

Ho added that she hopes that 
she can help highlight the impor- 
tance of voting and help to allevi- 
ate the turnout dis arity between 
younger voters eat older voters. 

“Young people might not 
think the election affects them, 
when in reality the outcome in 
November is something they'll 
have to deal with for the rest of 
their lives,” Ho said. “College 
students, young eligible voters, 
need to register and need to 
vote. We're not just voting for 
the next four years; We're vot- 
me for our future beyond even 
that.” 
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Meet this year’s third-party presidential candidates 


By SHERRY KIM 


News & Features Editor 


As the 2016 U.S. presidential elec- 
tion inches closer, the media’s per- 
ception and public consciousness of 
the elections have largely been domi- 
nated by the two figures, Democratic 
Party nominee Hillary Clinton and 
Republican Party nominee Donald 
Trump. Even in the wider legislative 
and congressional spheres, U.S. poli- 
tics are largely dominated by a duo- 
poly of these two major powerhouse 
parties. 

At the same time, however, no two 
candidates have ever been polling 
such high numbers in their unfavor- 
ability ratings. Americans’ distaste 
for both Trump and Clinton is histori- 
cally record-breaking. According to a 
CBS/The New York Times poll released 
in March, Trump stood at a 57 per- 
cent unfavorable rating and Clinton 
at a 52 percent unfavorability rating 
among registered voters. This is in 
stark contrast to the presidential elec- 
tions of 2012, where Republican Party 
candidate Mitt Romney was polling at 
an unfavorability rating of 37 percent, 
and Democratic Party candidate and 
incumbent president Barack Obama at 
an unfayorability rating of 41 percent. 

Not only are the unfavorability rat- 
ings of Clinton and Trump the two 
highest for any major party presidential 
candidate since 1984, but also the dis- 
content is spread amongst voters across 
parties. In fact, according to the same 
poll, more than half of Independents 
have unfavorable views of both candi- 
dates. 


It is therefore not surprising that 
a growing number of voters, particu- 
larly young voters, are gravitating 
toward third-party candidates in this 
year’s election. 

The two major third-party candi- 
dates this year that made their way 
onto over 40 state ballots are the 
Green Party’s Jill Stein, with Ajamu 
Baraka as vice presidential nominee, 
and the Libertarian 


dential Debates’ announcement in 
September, Stein was polling at an ay- 
erage of three percent in the five polls 
used for the criteria, and Johnson at 
an average of eight percent. Johnson 
had the best chance but still did not 
make the cut. 

However, third-party candidates 
in U.S. politics are viewed somewhat 
skeptically as simply dividing narrow 
votes between poten- 
tial candidates in the 


Party’ss Gary _John- 
son, with Bill Weld 
as vice presidential 
nominee. 

The Green Party 
is grounded in its en- 
vironmentalist views, 
and Stein also ran as 
the party’s nominee 
in the 2012 election. 
This year, follow- 
ing Clinton’s official 
Democratic Party nomination, the 
Green Party has been working to ap- 
peal to previous Bernie Sanders sup- 
porters as well. 

The Libertarian Party’s ticket, 
headed by former New Mexico Gov- 
ernor Johnson, who also ran in the 
2012 elections, and former Massa- 
chusetts Governor Weld, espouses 
firmly isolationist stances and non- 
interventionist, laissez-faire policies. 

However, neither Stein nor Johnson 
qualified to take the stage at the presi- 
dential debates this year, as they were 
not polling at 15 percent or higher in 
an average of five major national polls 
and thus did not have a mathematical 
chance at winning the presidency. At 
the time of the Commission on Presi- 


breaking. 
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Americans’ distaste 
for both Trump 
and Clinton is 
historically record- 
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two powerhouse par- 
ties, and therefore un- 
helpful in the reality 
of the political arena. 
For instance, in the 
2000 presidential 
election, Green Party 
candidate Ralph Nad- 
ers votes narrowly 
tipped the scale in 
favor of Republican 
candidate George W. Bush, away from 
Democratic candidate Al Gore. 

Still, a number of voters make the 
argument that voting for a third-party 
candidate provides a way to escape 
the dichotomy of the two-party sys- 
tem, and the unfavorable two can- 
didates representing these parties, 
particularly in an election year as di- 
vided as this one. 

The Founding Fathers were, in fact, 
ardently against a two-party model po- 
litical faction system, and the first three 
presidents — George Washington, John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson — even 
explicitly cautioned against the de- 
stabilizing threat of the political party 
system. There is an argument claim- 
ing that third-party candidates allow a 


potential to diversify the political are 
and the conversations taking place 
well as the ability to espouse new vie} 
In response to these appraisals 
third-party candidates, HBO’s “L 
Week Tonight” host John Oliver spe 
to the unrealistic nature of the ar 
ment that gravitating towards th 
party candidate options would proy 
a way to extricate oneself from the 
auspicious two-party system and 
proposed candidates, asserting 1 
the claims and reasoning behind 
argument are baseless upon ele 
examination. Oliver criticized the 
major third-party candidates, § 
and Johnson and the reality of t 
respective platforms by critiquing 
implications of both Stein’s stu 
debt cancellation policy through 
titative easing and Johnson’s disi 
sionment and lack of understai 
about key government ageneies 
cluding the Department of Education 
and the Department of Commerce. 
“I would love for there to be a 
perfect third party candidate. Tum 
derstand the argument that a tl 
party candidate can put a new isst 
or a new solution on the table,” OL 
said. “But it is hard to make the ¢ 
that that is what is happening h 
There is no perfect candidate i 
race, and when people say ‘You d 
have to choose the lesser of two ey 
they are right because you have 
choose the lesser of four. Anyone} 
goes into a voting booth on Nov. 8. 
comes out saying, ‘I feel 100 pere 
great about what I just did, is eit 
lying to themselves or did someth 
unspeakable in that booth.” 
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Comparing the presidential candidates’ policies 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Science & Technology Editor 


The Syrian Refugee Crisis Racial Profiling 


Clinton supports granting Syrian refugees asylum Clinton condemns racial profiling to enhance security. 
in the U.S. She hopes to expand President Obama's | According to her website, she hopes to create national 
program, which has accepted 10,000 refugees, to ac- | guidelines detailing the use of force, invest in body cam- 
cept 65,000 individuals. eras so all police departments have access, improve law 
“We cannot allow terrorists to intimidate us into | enforcement training programs and pass legislation to 
abandoning our values and humanitarian obliga- | ban racial profiling by all law enforcement officials. 
tions. Turning away orphans, applying a religious Clinton, however, did not always denounce profiling 
test, discriminating against Muslims, slamming the | by law enforcement. In an interview with ABC fps: Sam 
door on every single Syrian refugee — that’s just not | Donaldson directly following the Sept. 11, 2001 terrorist 
who we are,” Clinton said in a speech on C-SPAN. J attacks, Clinton refused to rule out racial profiling as a 
“We are better than that.” strategy to strengthen national security. 


Trump ages the use of racial profiling to enhance 
security but does not identify different traits he thinks 
police should use to profile possible suspects, but cur- 
rently in the US, it is illegal for law enforcement officials 
to treat individuals differently based on the subject’s race. 
“T think there can be profiling... everybody wants to be 
olitically correct, and that’s part of the problem that we 
ave with our country... We are having a problem with 
the radicals in the Muslim group,” Trump said accordin: 
to CBS News. “You have people that have to be tracked. 
If they’re Muslims, theyre Muslims. But you have people 
that have to be ee We have to show vigilance. We 
have to have it. And if we don't, we're foolish people.” 


Hillary 


Clinton 


Democratic Party 


Trump is against allowing Syrian refugees into the 
S 


“We cannot let them into this country, period,” 
Trump said in Nov. 2015 according to CNN. “Our 
country has tremendous problems. We can’t have an- 
other problem.” 

However, he had expressed support for accepting 
refugees a few months earlier, in September 2015. 

“Thate the concept of [accepting Syrian refugees], but 
on a humanitarian basis, you have to,” said Trump ac- 
cording to POLITICO. “It’s living hell in Syria. There’s 
no question about it. They’re living in hell and some- 
thing has to be done.” 


Johnson supports acres refugees. 
“We need to take our share, and I'm not sure what 
that share should be. I'd like to come up with a for- 
mula based on our coalition partners,” Johnson said 
in an interview with Reason.com. “I wouldn't say 
zero, but I don’t know if 65,000 puts us in the cat- 
egory of ‘our fair share.” 


Donald 
Trump 


Republican Party 


Johnson is against racial profiling and believes it in- 
fringes on civil liberties. 

“Well I have got to tell you in New York I think racial 
pears is going on right now with regard to the whole 
stop and frisk,” Johnson said in 2012. “Isn't this why we 
fought wars when it comes to protecting our civil [iber- 
ties? Well this is civil liberties out the window.” 


Gary 
Johnson 


Libertarian Party 
jill 
Stein 

Green Party 


Stein encourages welcoming Syrian refugees into 
the U.S. 

“There are refugee associations calling on the U.S. 
to accept, I believe, 100,000 (Syrians) and that’s the 
figure we need to be talking about,” Stein said in an 
interview with TeleSUR. 


Stein does not gett tae racial profiling by police. 

“We need to hold police forces Seasevtabiens We 
need to put an end to racial profiling, they do not 
make us safer and are inherently violent and de- 
grading,” Stein said in an interview with Yana Ku- 
nichoff from Truthout. 
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By MORGAN OME 


Layout Editor 


When looking to elect a leader, or 
more specifically, president of the Unit- 
ed States, empathy is one of the most 
important traits a candidate should 
possess. The role of the president is to 
govern and lead a diverse group of in- 
dividuals, each with their own unique 
backgrounds and to put forth and im- 
plement policies that will benefit the 
common good. I believe empathy is 
necessary for this job, because without 
it, we risk appointing an indifferent or 
even cruel individual to make deci- 
sions that will have tremendous effects 
on us all. 

Empathy, at its core, means putting 
oneself in another's shoes in order to 
see the world from a perspective differ- 
ent from one’s own. What deeply trou- 
bles me is that in this election, Donald 
Trump has failed to exhibit empathy. 
Nonetheless, he has still been success- 
ful. 

Trump reveals his inability to show 
empathy with the disparaging and dis- 
respectful comments he has made to- 
wards many individuals. Here, I'll list 
some of those remarks. He wants to ban 
Muslim immigrants from entering the 
country. He proposes building a wall 
between Mexico and America to stop 
the influx of Mexicans, who he has cate- 
gorized as rapists and criminals. Trump 
dismisses military heroes like Captain 
Khan and John McCain, both who are 
men of great honor. As a whole, Trump’s 
platform centers on the idea that Amer- 
ica is no longer a great nation because 
of others: Foreigners, immigrants and 
refugees, to name a few. 

Trump’s comments are upsetting, 
but they also show us who he is and 
the kind of president he will be. When 
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Donald Trump’s failure to exhibit empathy has sparked many protests amongst minority groups. 


Trump brags about sexually assault- 
ing a woman, mocks a reporter with a 
disability or diminishes the sacrifices 
a Gold Star family has made, he dem- 
onstrates his lack of empathy for those 
individuals. And by failing to exhibit 
empathy, Trump not only demonstrates 
that he doesn’t understand women, 
people with disabilities or military 
families, but also shows that he doesn’t 
care about them. I find it extremely dif- 
ficult to accept a candidate who has 
proven on multiple occasions that he 
does not care for so many Americans. I 
also find it troubling that so many vot- 
ers support Trump, because in doing 
so, they prove that they also don’t care 
about the problems that affect people 
who are different than them. 

I don't believe all Trump supporters 
are apathetic or uncaring. I can under- 
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stand that they are angry with the cur- 
rent direction our country is heading 
and think that Trump is the solution to 
their problems. A belligerent anti-estab- 
lishment figure who affirms that anger 
may be appealing to some. Neverthe- 
less, I hope that these individuals can 
take a moment to think about what a 
Trump presidency would mean for the 
country as a whole. I ask his support- 
ers to think about those who are flee- 
ing war-torn regions or those seeking a 
better life for their families. They come 
to America for safety and freedom, just 
as many of us would if we were in simi- 
lar situations. I implore them to consid- 


_ er how his policies would affect people 


of color, immigrants, women, LGBT+ 
individuals and many others. 

A Trump presidency makes me fear 
living in America. As a woman and 


person of color, I don’t believe Trum 
cares about people like me. He says th 
he has respect for women and that] 
loves minorities. But I don’t feel tha 
his words, actions or ideas demonstrate 
this supposed empathy that he claif 
to hold. 

I believe that Hillary Clinton is 
more qualified candidate and a mon 
empathetic individual. Her campaigi 
slogan, “Stronger Together,” focus 
on the idea that America is at its b 
when we embrace each other and wol 
together. Clinton’s life in public se 
has shown that she tries to unde 
and care about many different pe 
Throughout her career, she has st 
that she can work effectively with | 
publicans and Democrats alike. 
helped to create the Children’s 
Insurance Program which provi 
surance for over eight million c 
from low-income families and 
to address the health concerns of j 
responders who helped others after 
the 9/11 attacks. On separate occasions, 
Clinton has affirmed that gay rights 
and women’s rights are both human” 
rights. She has proposed policies to ac 
dress racial injustice, immigration: 
form and climate change that ind 
she recognizes the problems that 
Americans face. And unlike Trumy 
Clinton's vision of America is one i 
which every individual has a place 

In this election, I hope we can fi 
above the growing climate of apat 
and exercise empathy. Empathy is 
deeply human trait that we all have t 
capacity for. It enables us to progres 
a society and become better indivic 
als. And while empathy alone d 
not qualify an individual for the pre 
dency, its absence would be truly det 
mental for the nation if we were to el 
a leader who lacks this trait. 
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Signs and slogans and subliminal messages, oh my! 


By AUDREY HOLT 
Copy Editor 


With campaign season come cam- 
paign materials, the brightly colored 
manifestations of our candidates that 
boil down the issues to a pithy phrase 
or unflattering picture of an opponent. 
We've all seen the lawn signs, bumper 
stickers, T-shirts and campaign but- 
tons, but what have their hues, pat- 
terns and slogans been doing in the 
backs of our minds as we consider the 
major issues of the day? 

The answer to that question is 
unfortunately never going to be 
straightforward. Researchers haven't 
yet nailed down whether red or blue 
is more conducive to merchandis- 
ing and persuasion. We don’t know 
whether darker colors have more 
authority than lighter colors, and no 
one has come up with a study prov- 
ing that bubble letters mean more 
votes than block letters. 

Let’s face it, if graphic design or 
social science had come up with de- 
finitive answers for these questions, 
every piece of campaign memorabil- 
ia would look exactly the same. 

Even so, we do know that the aes- 
thetics behind campaigns (both po- 
litical and marketing) do matter and 
can influence voters and buyers. One 
of the main reasons for the uncer- 
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TRUMP 


PENCE 


MAKE AMERICA GREAT AGAIN! 


2016 


TRUMP CAMPAIGN, SVG/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
The Trump-Pence logo reminds voters of the greatness of American history. 


_tainty about what works best is that 
much of the influence depends large- 
ly on the personal preferences of the 
viewers, especially where color is 
concerned. People who prefer green 
to purple tend to prefer brands mar- 
keted in green over brands marketed 
in purple; This is far from surprising 
news. 

Still, it doesn’t mean that there are 
no patterns whatsoever. Even within 
this color-preference metric, there can 
be group biases: Women, according to 
Joe Hallock’s “Colour Assignment” 
study, tend to show a consistently 
stronger preference for purple. than 
men do. 

People in general tend to show 
a strong preference for blue, which 
explains the swathe of all shades of 
azure, indigo and sapphire across 
both of the campaign trails. 

Even with this similarity, there 
are some major differences between 
the merchandise. The most com- 
mon Clinton-Kaine print has the two 
names in the same size font in white 
on a pure blue background. 

Clinton’s name takes up more 
space than Kaine’s purely because 
it has more letters, and to the left of 
their names is a large “H” with an 
arrow running through it in place of 
the crossbar. 

The arrow, which points toward 
the right, might 
raise some ques- 
tions. While our 
symbolic politi- 
cal shorthands 
should perhaps 
recommend that 
Clinton’s arrow 
point to the left, 
we do read from 
right to left, and 
number lines 
are arranged 
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with numbers 
increasing to 
the right, so the 
arrow reads as 


pointing _—_for- 
ward. 

The stan- 
dard Trump- | 


Pence sign, on | 
the other hand, | 
is arranged on | 


a white back- | 


Clinton 
Kaine 


ground with | 
Trump’s name — 
centered above 


Pence’s in a larg- 
er font (35 per- 
cent larger according to TIME Maga- 
zine). 

Both names are in capital letters 
with Trump’s in navy and Pence’s in 
red. Under the two names is the slo- 
gan “Make America great again!” 
also in capitals. 

Both signs are fairly standard cam- 
paign fare. The Clinton-Kaine design, 
with it’s lower case letters and normal 


spacing, perhaps prioritizes ease of 


reading more than the Trump-Pence 
sign. Otherwise, they both communi- 
cate the essential information. Clin- 
ton-Kaine will move you forward with 
the arrow, and Trump-Pence harkens 
back to the “greatness” of America’s 
history. 

The path to the current iteration 
of Trump’s sign had an initial road 
bump, however, directly after Pence 
was announced as the running mate. 
The first design lasted only a few 
days and featured a stylized U.S. flag 
above the candidates’ names: The 
blue stars-and-stripes field of the flag 
consisted of a “T” and a “P” with the 
stem of the T going through the coun- 
ter of the P. This design immediately 
sparked a flurry of Twitter activity 
including from former Michigan Rep. 


HILLARY FOR AMERICA/PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The arrow of the Clinton-Kaine logo indicates movement and progress. 


Democrat John Dingell who tweeted, 
“What is the T doing to that P?” (to 
say nothing of the unfortunate “toilet 
paper” abbreviation). 

The quick switch from the old logo 
to the new proves that the designs 
matter, but what can we glean from 
looking at the overall themes of each 
candidate’s marketing? 

The slogan most often associated 
with Hillary’s campaign is “I’m with 
Her,” but scrolling through her web 
store, other phrases recur as well. 
There’s “Stronger Together,” “For- 
ward, together,” “Love trumps hate,” 
“#HillYes,” “Fight like Hill” and “She 
can do it!” with an image of Rosie the 
Riveter. On the Trump campaign site, 
there is the classic “Make America 
great again!” alongside “HRC Liar. 
Liar. Pantsuit on Fire!,” “Grow busi- 
ness shrink government,” “I am a de- 
plorable,” “Feeling Berned? Vote for 
Trump” and “I am your voice.” 

What does all this tell you? Well, 
certainly not all you need to know, but 
digging deeper into the design of cam- 
paign materials can provide insights 
about the kind of campaign the can- 
didates are running and who they’re 
trying to appeal to most. 
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Donald Trump, Hillary Clinton and female worth 


VERONICA REARDON 
Your Weekend Editor 


At a school where the social 
sphere as a freshman is dominated 
by men, where, as at many other 
colleges, there has been a troubling 
history of sexual assault and admin- 
istrative responses to it, where we 
still have professors who believe that 
women are inherently more emo- 
tional and nurturing than men, the 
idea of a woman’s value is important 
consider. 

It is even more important to con- 
sider when we are watching an elec- 
tion where one of the candidates is 
a fully qualified woman who has 
worked in politics for years and the 
other is aman who has no experience 
with government, has demonstrated 
that he does not necessarily even un- 
derstand how it works and has time 
and time again said unforgivable 
things about women — even his own 
daughter. 

Perhaps most of all I am interested in 
the ways that people react when Trump 
says terrible things about women and 
in the ways that Hillary is judged. 

After the recent appearance of a 
video of Trump from 2005 saying 
he would grab women by the p*ssy, 
Republicans and Democrats repudi- 
ated his statements at least, if not the 
candidate himself. Still, many of the 
responses to the Trump video are 
frustrating, not because they are too 
easy on Trump or his comments, but 
because of how they rationalize speak- 
ing against him. 

The statements often start with 
men saying, “as someone with 
daughters” or “as someone with a 
wife.” In other words, the comments 
imply that the reason that they are 


speaking against Trump is because 
of their personal connections to 
women — that Trump’s comments 
apply to the men through their fam- 
ily ties, that his demeaning remarks 
about women reflect on members of 
the women’s families in some way. 

While this is not invariably true, 
especially since it is impossible to 
judge a person’s entire opinion from 
a brief comment, it is frustrating that 
offences against women are publicly 
condemned through their relation- 
ships to men. It would be less frus- 
trating perhaps if it didn’t come with 
another part of this election: the 
treatment of Hillary as a wife. 

Itis not necessarily problematic that 
people talk about Bill when they talk 
about Hillary. After all, she was an 
influential part of his administration 
as First Lady. She was such a strong 
voice when he ran for president that 
his campaign worried that she would 
emasculate him. 

Fun fact: This was also a ‘concern 
that people had about Michelle Obama 
(because of course strong, intelligent 
women are terrifying — strong, in- 
telligent black women even more so). 
Hillary was the only First Lady to have 
an Office in the West Wing. Thus, con- 
cerns about Hillary’s involvement in 
some of Bill’s more contentious poli- 
cies would be legitimate. 

In the second presidential debate, 
however, Trump chose to bring up not 
the controversy surrounding Hillary’s 
healthcare policy during that time, not 
Whitewater, but rather Bill’s infideli- 
ties and, according to Trump, Hillary’s 
mistreatment of the survivors of Bill’s 
actions and her defense of a sex of- 
fender when she worked as a defense 
attorney. 

For one, Trump's statements about 
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Hillary mistreat- 
ing rape sur- 
vivors are not 
true. For anoth- 
er, Bill’s sexual 
transgressions 
do not affect 
Hillary’s ability 
to capably lead 
the nation. Hill- 
ary has for the 
most part histor- 
ically defended 
women both in 
America and in- 
ternationally. 


She is 
from _ perfect, 
but there are 
many more le- 
gitimate grounds on which to attack 
her. It is frustrating that her role as 
the wife of Bill Clinton is the ground 
on which she is being challenged, in- 
stead of what she herself has stood 
for. She has also had to defend her- 
self as a parent and grandparent, 
which are once again not concerns 
that male candidates have had to 
deal with nearly as much. 

If a female presidential candidate 
is valued in terms of her familial role 
and through her relationships with 
men and if, when men like Trump say 
awful things about and do terrible 
things to women, they are censured 
not because women have inherent 
value but because they have value 
to others, we must consider where 
young women like me and others at 
Hopkins stand in terms of value. We 
are unmarried. We are old enough 
that our status as “daughter” is not as 
important. 

We are blessedly independent and 
blessedly ourselves, but at times this 


far 


US. DEPARTMENT OF STATE/PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Hillary Clinton has been a consistent supporter of women’s causes for decades. 


can leave us unprotected and alone 
at a university that does not care for 
us. 

This of course is even worse if you 
are a woman of color or if you do not 
conform to the gender binary in the 
expected way. Sexual assaults are ig- 
nored unless they are absolutely egre- 
gious, and the University allows the 
existence of male organizations on 
campus that, at least in my opinion, 
have vastly more negative than posi- 
tive influence on campus community 
and culture. 

This election has made even more 
apparent what we already knew: We 
live in a society that is racist and 
sexist. A bit of comfort for me then 
is that when I vote, I do not vote as 
a daughter, a girlfriend, a niece or a 
granddaughter. I vote as myself for a 
candidate that I feel will support my 
individuality: unpossessed by any- 
one and valued as what I am instead 
of what I am to my family and to the 
men in my life. 
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Belting on the businessman: Trump’s bad deals in Atlantic City 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Editor-m-Chief 


Donald Trump has marketed himself as 
the business-savvy candidate throughout his 
brief political career. Many of his supporters 
cling to the belief that he possesses the busi- 
ness experience — and not the career poli- 
tics — needed to rejuvenate the American 
economy. In the second GOP debate, Trump 
used his opening remarks to introduce him- 
self as a successful businessman. 

“Tm Donald Trump... I’ve made billions 
and billions of dollars dealing with people 
all over the world, and I want to put what- 
ever that talent is to work for this country 
so we have great trade deals, we make our 
country rich again, we make it great again,” 
Trump said. 

One place Trump cultivated his “billions 
and billions” was Atlantic City, N.J. where 
he opened three casinos: The Trump Plaza, 
Trump Castle andthe Trump Taj Mahal. But 
today, the dazzling, illuminated signs that 
once spelled his name have been scraped off 
the Trump Plaza’s boardwalk facade, leay- 
ing behind a grimey, salt-stained outline. 

The Trump Taj Mahal, the last remain- 
ing casino of Trump’s original three that still 
bared his name, shut down on Oct. 10, laying 
off about 3,000 employees. Trump no longer 


owned the Taj Mahal, but this marked the last 
time his name would dot the city’s skyline. 

After filing for Chapter 11 bankruptcy six 
times during his time in Atlantic City, Trump 
leaves behind a city in economic turmoil. 

Atlantic City currently experiences an 
unemployment rate of 7.1 percent, far ex- 
ceeding the national average of 5.0 percent 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The Press of Atlantic City recently re- 
ported that the city must close a roughly 
$44. million debt without further state aid 
to balance the 2017 budget. The Press also 
reports that the city must submit a five-year 
fiscal recovery plan to the state by Nov. 3 to 
avoid a state takeover. 

Although it still lacks a self-sustainable 
business model, Atlantic City wasn’t always 
in financial turmoil. After the state’s resi- 
dents voted to legalize gambling in the city 
in 1976, Atlantic City ushered in an eco- 
nomic boom similar in glitz and glamour to 
the Roaring Twenties. 

In their 1997 analysis “Gambling on 
Jobs and Welfare in Atlantic City,” Ted G. 
Goertzel, a sociology professor at Rutgers 
University-Camden, and John W. Cosby, 
director of the Atlantic County Department 
of Community Development and Economic 
Assistance, reported that the initial success 
of the gambling industry expanded the ar- 
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ea’s job market. 

“In the late 1970s and early 1980s, 
when new casinos were opened one after an- 
other, Atlantic City was a boom town where 
no one who was willing and able to work 
could claim that no job was available,” the 
report states. 

Trump and many other businessmen 
rushed to the gold-plated tables to place 
their bets. He opened Harrah’s at Trump 
Plaza first in 1984, after partnering 
with the gambling unit of Holiday Inns. 
Harrah’s provided Trump with $220 mil- 
lion in financing, but this later proved to be 
an ill-devised partnership. 

Trump then slid his chips from the 
boardwalk to the marina district, purchas- 
ing a nearly completed casino from Hilton 
for $320 million. In 1985, he christened 
this casino Trump Castle. He then com- 
peted directly against his partner’s venture, 
Harrah’s Marina casino. Harrah’s ended the 
partnership and sold its shares to Trump, 
leaving his name as top billing on the Plaza. 

In a 1985 New York Times article, Trump 
commented on his relationship with Harrah’s. 

“I gave them a Lamborghini, and they 
didn’t know how to turn on the key,” Trump 
said. 

After battling for ownership against tele- 
vision talk show host Merv Griffin, Trump 
gained ownership of the unfinished Taj Ma- 
hal casino in 1988; He called this concrete 
imitation of the original Indian mausoleum 
“The Eighth Wonder of the World.” The 
project got expensive fast. 

In order to finish construction, Trump 
issued $675 million in junk bonds with 
14 percent interest rates. After slapping 
on its owner’s name, the Trump Taj Mahal 
opened in 1990 as the largest, most expen- 
sive casino, having cost about $1 billion. 

During this time, there were few who 
questioned Trump’s impulsive practices. In 
1990, however, Marvin Roffman, a veteran 
securities analyst who focused on the gam- 
ing industry, noticed the impossible sus- 
tainability of Trump’s business practices. 

“Well, why would you want to have 
three casinos? One is going to cannibalize 
the other,” Roffman said in a recent inter- 
view with ABC News’ Nightline. 

A year after its star-studded opening, 


the Trump Taj Mahal filed for bankruptcy 


in 199]. Trump’s other casinos soon start- 


ed to fold. The Trump Plaza and Trump 
Castle followed suit, both filing for bank- 
ruptcy in 1992, 

In 1995, Trump consolidated his casino 
businesses under the publicly traded com- 
pany Trump Hotels and Casino Resorts. The 
New York Times recently published Trump’s 
tax returns from this same year, showing that 
Trump claimed a $916 million loss. In the 
first presidential debate, he refused to deny 
claims that he avoided paying federal income 
taxes. 

In 2004, Trump Hotels and Casino Re- 
sorts filed for bankruptcy with $1.8 billion 
in debt and the company changed its name to 
Trump Entertainment Resort. The company 
filed for bankruptcy in 2009 and again in 
2014, resulting in the Trump Plaza’s closure. 

After emerging from bankruptcy in 
2016, Trump Entertainment Resorts be- 
came an owned subsidiary of Icahn Enter- 
prises. The Trump Taj Mahal casino was 
taken over by Carl Icahn, a billionaire in- 
vestor, but after a labor strike, Icahn de- 
cided to close. The Taj Mahal had its final 
night of operation on the same night as the 
second presidential debate. 

As election day approaches, both can- 
didates have released their tax plans. A 
recent analysis from the Urban Brookings 
Tax Policy Center (TPC), estimates that 
Clinton’s proposals would increase federal 
revenue $1.4 trillion over the first decade. 
After including interest savings, the pro- 
posals would decrease the debt $1.6 tril- 
lion over the first 10 years. Nearly all of 
the revenue gain would come from indi- 
vidual income tax changes that affect the 
top-earning one percent of households. 

Eerily similar to his previous ventures 
in Atlantic City, TPC predicts that Trump’s 
proposed tax plan would create short term 
success but long-term repercussions. 

Trump’s plan would reduce the federal 
debt by $6.2 trillion over the first decade of 
implementation but increase the federal debt 
by $7.2 trillion by 2026. The plan would 
also cut taxes at every income level, but high 
income taxpayers would receive the biggest 
cuts, both in dollar terms and as a percentage 
of income. 
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By GAURAV VERMA 
Sports Editor 


With Donald J. Trump most likely 
headed toward defeat in the general 
election, many political pundits are 
talking about the impending death of 
the Republican Party. Nevertheless, 
these reports are very much prema- 
ture. Thanks to successes in down bal- 
lot elections, the Republicans have a 
sufficiently deep bench of governors, 
senators, representatives and state leg- 
islators to remain competitive in elec- 
<_tions throughout the next four years. 

While Trump has capitalized on 
the frustrations of many Americans 
who have been left behind over the 
past several years, his appeal and poli- 
cies are not resonating with a large 
enough segment of the population to 
win an election. A return to the big- 
tent policies of limited government, 
fiscal conservatism and the enacting 
of business-friendly policies can help 
attract voters who are concerned about 
the anemic economic growth since 
2008 and the national crisis that is the 
steadily rising $20 trillion deficit. 

The world has changed over the past 
~~ ~50 years, and returning to the economy 

of the 20th century will not set America 
up for long-term success in the 21st. I 
do not believe that protectionist tariffs 
and increased taxes on corporations, 
like the ones proposed by populists 
like Trump and Bernie Sanders, are 
going to stimulate economic growth 
in this country. As the Smoot-Hawley 
~ Tariff during the Great Depression has 
shown us, these tariffs can even lead to 
recession. America’s duty in this global 
economy is to take advantage of tech- 
nological advances to create and build 
the high technology equipment that’s 
.: becoming more and more prevalent in 
the world today. The days of America 
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making clothes and other low-skill, la- 
bor-intensive manufactured goods are 
over. Producing those goods in China 
and India reduces costs substantially 
and allows the American paycheck to 
purchase more goods. 

One of our problems currently lies 
in the education system. There are 
over two million high-paying jobs that 
are going to be unoccupied because 
the American education system fails 
to equip students with the technologi- 
cal skills to hold these jobs. We need 
to dramatically reform our K-12 educa- 
tion system and implement a voucher 
system to give parents more choice in 
finding an educational option that suits 
their kids. This would allow those who 
struggle academically to go to technical 
high schools and gain valuable skills 
that prepare them for a good blue col- 
lar job right after graduating from high 
school or perhaps even community col- 
lege. It would allow parents of children 
with learning disabilities to send their 
kids to schools that specialize in téchni- 
cal fields. Under this system, we should 
make it so that parents have the freedom 
to base their child’s education on their 
learning needs rather than finances. 

In addition to reforming our educa- ~ 
tion system to equip our students, we 
need to continue to implement policies 
that allow businesses the freedom to 
grow and expand and therefore create 
jobs for Americans. A solution could 


' be to implement a corporate tax reform 


much like England, Japan and the rest 
of the world that creates a territorial 
tax system. This means that a company, 
regardless of where their headquarters 
are, will pay taxes on all U.S. earnings. 
As such, relocating headquarters to 
tax havens like Ireland will not lower 
their tax burden. We need to eliminate 
a lot of deductions and loopholes while 
also reducing overall corporate tax rates 
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to be more in line with the rest of the de- 
veloped world at around 20-25 percent. 
In doing so, we can likely increase the 
total revenue we get from corporations, 
while also keeping them in America. 
Companies will not want to sacrifice the 
profits they'll lose from doing business 
in the American markets in order to re- 
duce their tax rate. We also need to enact 
comprehensive regulatory review and 
eliminate any and all regulations that 
fail to pass a cost-benefit analysis. 
Trump, though a flawed candidate, 
has pointed out a number of issues 
with the Republican Party that should 
be addressed moving forward. For 
example, his belief that America has 
recently spent too much time, effort 
and resources abroad is valid. Given 
the problems we face domestically, it 
is reasonable to suggest that we reduce 
our expenditures abroad and spend 


this money at home to improve our) 


crumbling infrastructure, take care 
of our veterans and invest in educa- 
tion and health care. While America 
cannot withdraw from the world as a 
whole, a passionate debate about our 
role in the world is certainly in order. 
America is a nation built by immi- 
grants, and that is something we need 
to protect. As American birth rates 
drop, we need to increase our high- 
skilled immigration to bring more tax- 
payers to this country and strengthen 
our economy. We need to invest in bor- 
der security to ensure that we know 
who's coming into our country. We 
need to enforce programs like E-Verify 
that will prevent businesses from hir- 
ing low-wage illegal immigrants who 
bring down wages for all Americans. 
While Trump has brought up. some 
valid concerns about the potential dan- 
gers of illegal immigration, the Repub- 
lican Party needs to ensure that it is not 
seen as only a party for white people. 


Ts 


Conservative policies can improve America’s standing 


COURTESY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


Rhetoric matters, and without some 
minority support, Republicans will 
continue to lose in federal elections. 

Libertarians such as Rand Paul have 
an important role to play when it comes 
to drug policy within the Republican 
Party. By reforming education and end- 
ing the war on drugs, we can create op- 
portunities for minorities, particularly 
African Americans and Latinos, to rise 
out of poverty and achieve the upward 
mobility that many of them have not 
experienced recently. 

Reducing the amount spent on en- 
forcing the war on drugs and paying 
for incarceration can create tremendous 
cost savings that can be used on educa- 
tion, balancing the budget, infrastruc- 
ture repair or even middle class tax cuts. 
It will also help eliminate the vicious 
cycle that is present in so many urban 
communities, where one arrest means 
that your chances at building a produc- 
tive life after being released are slim. 

While Donald Trump has made a 
number of appalling statements over 
the course of the 2016 presidential cam- 
paign, he is not representative of the 
Republican Party as a whole. The GOP 
has a variety of voices, from Northeast- 
ern moderates to libertarians to social 
conservatives to neo-cons. Despite the 
party’s problems, I still believe the Re- 
publicans’ best days are yet to come. 
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We need strong American leadership to combat climate change 


By WILL ANDERSON 
Editor-in-Chief 


In American presidential elections, 

the short term rules. News cycles have 

' been dominated by Donald Trump’s 
latest outrageous soundbite and con- 
' spiracy theories about Hillary Clin- 
_ton’s “failing” health. We're told that 
Trump will immediately build a wall 

_ to “solve” the immigration crisis, and 
" that as soon as Clinton becomes presi- 
' dent, the email scandal will suddenly 

_ disappear. 

Solving serious crises with quick 
fixes sounds refreshingly optimis- 
tic, but in reality, slapping short-term 
patches onto long-term problems is like 

_ fixing a leaky dam by sticking your fin- 
ger in the crack. Unfortunately for the 
sake of our democracy, quick fixes just 

_ postpone the crisis for a few months or 
years, dooming the next generation to 

_ either attempt a fix or, as is too often the 

case, pass it along to their successors. 

The prime example of this derelic- 
tion of duty to address the long term is 
the pervasive, unforgivable inaction on 
the impending climate crisis. Climate 
_ change, caused by industrialization and 
the burning of countless tons of fossil 
fuels over the last 150 years, is the most 
dangerous crisis that human society has 
ever faced. The doom that climate scien- 
tists and activists feel is reasonably com- 
Parable to the psychological havoc that 
impending nuclear war imposed on the 
world throughout the 20th century. And 
we didn’t solve that crisis; The United 
States lucked out. 

While we, and especially our presi- 
dential candidates, should be taking 
‘climate change seriously, as a threat to 
the very existence of our way of life, it 
Is relegated to questions surrounding 
nergy. In the second presidential de- 
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bate, only one question was asked that 
even somewhat related to the climate 
crisis, in response to which we had to 
listen to the endless, mind-numbing 
sputtering of Trump. 

But climate change will directly af- 
fect the entire world. Food supplies will 
become unstable as the world loses vast 
swathes of arable land 
because of rising tem- 
peratures. The nation’s 
breadbasket, California, 
is incredibly agricultur- 
ally productive, but if 
temperatures rise by one 
or two degrees celsius, 
our food supply will be 
irreversibly limited. 

Because the United 
States is a rich country, 
we will always be able to 
import food from the de- 
veloping world, but every ton of food we 
extract from an underdeveloped coun- 
try means one less ton for our brothers 
and sisters there. 

Rising sea levels will force mil- 
lions in the developing and devel- 
oped world from their homes, adding 
to the already ballooning numbers of 
migrants and refugees, another long 
term crisis whose appearance has only 
elicited short term solutions. 

The southeast of densely populat- 
ed Bangladesh, a country of over 150 
million people, will be completely un- 
derwater if sea levels rise 1.5 meters. 
Those people have to go somewhere, 
and Bangladesh is already bursting at 
the seams. Climate refugees will begin 
to vastly outnumber war refugees by 
the middle of the century, undermin- 
ing already fragile international politi- 
cal stability. 

In Louisiana, the culturally vibrant 
and predominantly African-American 


It’s time 


as a tran 
treasure 


dump. 
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the natural world 


than a collective 


city of New Orleans will be uninhabit- 

‘able by the end of the century if sea 
levels continue to rise at current rates. 
Storms on the scale of the devastating 
Hurricane Katrina will become more 
common, and disaster relief programs 
like FEMA will be unable to keep up 
with constant demand. 


To make matters 
worse, economic in- 
to treat equality exacerbates 


what is called climate 
inequality. The indus- 


snational trialized core nations, 
namely Europe and the 
rather U.S., contributed the 


most to greenhouse gas 
emissions as a_ result 
of rapid and dirty eco- 
nomic development at 
the expense of the un- 
derdeveloped world. 

But the rich world won't experience 
the worst of it. We can always import 
food and build the infrastructure nec- 
essary to mitigate the worst effects 
of climate change. To rub dirt in the 
wound, developing nations that colo- 
nizers exploited for centuries to fuel 
their industrial growth are the worst 
equipped to combat climate change. 
They lack the vast sums or technical 
expertise required to lessen the devas- 
tating effects. 

Instead of addressing these existen- 
tial problems, the current presidential 
election has completely glossed over 
the long-term climate crisis in favor 
of ad hominem attacks and endless, 
exhausting bickering. While Bernie 
Sanders was clear in his support of 
aggressive initiatives to combat cli- 
mate change, this battle should not be 
a partisan issue. Democrats, Republi- 
cans, Independents, Libertarians and 
Greens must work together to exercise 


the country’s power to look for solu-~ 
tions to the climate crisis. Because we 
all know that if the U.S. isn’t on board, 
nothing happens. 

While the COP21 agreement com- 
ing into, effect now is a decent first 
step, it goes nowhere near far enough 
to challenge our destructive reckless- 
ness that is directly responsible for 
mounting climate chaos. We need an 
aggressive, American-led, multilat- 
eral, binding pact that lays out clear 
goals towards a carbon-minimal fu- 
ture and provides developing nations 
with support in meeting the immense 
costs that will be required to survive 
in a world forever changed. i 

We can’t deny that overcoming 


climate change will be the most diffi- 


cult and expensive challenge that the 
world has ever faced. But if we win 
this war, a healthier world economy 
will prevail, one based on equity and 
sustainability rather than exploita- 
tion and environmental devastation. 
It’s time to treat the natural world as 
a transnational treasure rather than a 
collective dump. 

The American president’s job is to 
safeguard the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can people. If our government continues 
to put off dealing with the climate crisis, 
indefinitely, the effects will only mag- 
nify with each passing year. I hope that 
as president, Clinton will lead America 
into a green future, even if her rhetoric 
needs work. Trump believes that cli- 
mate change is a Chinese conspiracy to 
neuter the American economy. I'm go- 
ing to let that speak for itself. 

Many young people care deeply 
about climate change and social jus- 
tice. It’s in our hands to push our polit- 
ical and business leaders to act on cli- 
mate now rather than later. Let’s hope 
our next president is listening. 
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Managing Editor 
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Democracy isn’t really a thing in Essos or Westeros. 


4. Hermione Granger 
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3. Ross Geller 
2. Violet Crawley 


mVAUl(efelniavacmale) 
substitute for wit” 


COURTESY OF PBS 
20th century mic drop. 


9. Luke Dunphy 


COURTESY OF NBC 
He can expect a retaliatory tweet 
in three to five business seconds. 


COURTESY OF ABC 
He heard Trump explain it on TV. 
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“Oh, believe me, no one would 


“You're just a woman with a 


sWhenever you need)me: 
“expect you your ma nners small brain... a third the size baby: }Cal.lgme » beep} me’ 
of us. It’s science.” 


~ to be rehearsed?’ Sie i fpyoulwannal reach} me™ 
ice COURTESY OF FOCUS FEATURES COURTESY OF DREAMWORKS PICTURES COURTESY OF DISNEY-ABC DOMESTIC TELEVISIO} 
Because her attempts at being relatable This theory was proposed by Hopkins. Why do Game recognize game. 

just seem so natural. you think they waited 94 years to admit women? 
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— First presidential debate (Sept. 26) 


Trump: “Many of [the 28 countries of NATO] 
aren't paying their fair share” 


== final check of the 


By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 


Second presidential debate (Oct. 9) 


Trump: “I have great respect for women. No- 
body has more respect for women than I do.” 


2016 presidential debates 


Third presidential debate ((ct. 19) 


Trump: “Based on what she is saying and based 
on where she's going and where she's been, you 


trimester. ; 


cee RS rer 
aN tistics, only five out of the 28 Q) the p*ssy — you can do any- | i : te 
NS countries of NATO are paying Taw thing.” o& Clinton’s support for abortion 
more than the recommended two \8 | does not imply abortion in the third 
| 


percent defense expenditure as a 
share of gross domestic product. 
These five are USA, Greece, U.K., 
Estonia and Poland. The other 23 
pay less than two percent. 


Clinton: “When [the trans-pacific partnership] 
owas negotiated... I concluded it wasn’t [a good 
deal].” 


we 


Clinton (Nov. 17, 2012): “The 
so-called TPP will lower barriers, 
raise standards, and drive long- 
term growth across the region.” 

Clinton (Oct. 7, 2015): “Look- 
ing back on it, it doesn’t have 
the results we thought it would 
have... As of today, Iam not in fa- 
vor of what I have learned about 
rey 

Clinton did, after experien- 
tially learning more about trade 
deals, change her position on the 
LEE, 


Clinton: “Donald supported the invasion of Iraq.” 
‘6 Howard Stern (Sept. 11, 2002): 
<> “Were you for invading Iraq?” 
Trump (in response): “Yeah I 
guess so” 


Clinton: “[Trump has said] women don’t deserve 
equal pay unless they do as good a job as men.” 


Trump (October 2015 in Man- 
chester, N.H.): “You're gonna 
make the same if you do as good 
a job” 


as 


Bernie Sanders (April 7): 
“She may have the experience 
to be president... But in terms 
of her judgment, something is 
clearly lacking” 


Trump: [Bill Clinton] was impeached, he 
| lost his license to practice law. He had to pay an 
| $850,000 fine to [Paula Jones].” 
| g Bill Clinton paid an $850,000 
a\\ settlement in Paula Jones’ sexual 
| (Ss harassment lawsuit. The House of 
/ Representatives impeached him 
in 1998. 
| Trump: “After getting the subpoena, you [Clin- 
| ton] delete 33,000 e-mails...” 
| According to the FBI investi- 
gg) gation of the Clinton emails, an 
<> unnamed aide “realized he did 
| V not make the e-mail retention 
| policy changes... had an ‘oh sh*t’ 
moment and sometime between 
March 25-31, 2015 deleted the 
| Clinton archive mailbox.” This 
| was after the FBI subpoena on 
March 4, 2015. 
Trump: “Bernie Sanders said that Hillary Clin- 
ton has very bad judgment.” 
Trump: “[Clinton]’s seen laughing on two sepa- 
rate occasions, laughing at the girl [Kathy Shelton] 
who was raped” 


In Kathy Shelton’s trial, Clin- 
ton defended the accused, who 
she believed was guilty. When 
he passed a polygraph test, she 
laughed in an interview about 
how her faith in polygraphs had 
been destroyed. She didn’t laugh 
at Shelton. 
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Clinton: “We have 33,000 people a year who die 
from guns.” According to the Centers for 


‘6 Disease Control’s National Vital 
<¥ Statistics Reports on deaths, “In 
2014, 33,599 persons died from fire- 

arm injuries in the United States.” 
Clinton: “[Trump] said women should be pun- 
ished. There should be some form of punishment 

for women who obtain abortions.” 

Live on MSNBC on March 30, 
2016, Trump said, “There has to be 


some form of punishment [for the 
woman].” 


Trump: “[{India is] growing at eight percent. 
China is growing at seven percent. And that for 
them is a catastrophically low number. We are 

growing our last report came out, 


<¥ and it is right around the one per- 


Clinton: “He went after Mr. And Mrs. Khan, 
the parents of a young man who died serving our 
country, a gold star family because of their religion. 
He went after John McCain, a prisoner of war, said 
he prefers people that aren't captured.” 

Trump: “The [above statements] are false.” 
Ae Trump (Family Leadership Sum- 
> mit in Iowa on July 18, 2015): “[John 
McCain’s] not a war hero... he’s a war 
hero because he was captured.” 
Trump in an interview with ABC 
on July 30, 2016 regarding Mr. Khan: 
“We've had a lot of problems with 
radical Islamic terrorism.” 
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Why my new American citizenship means so much to me 


By KELSEY KO 


News & Features Editor 


Election-day is right around the 
corner, and this year it falls exact- 
ly 11 days before my one-year an- 
niversary of becoming an Ameri- 
can citizen. No, I was not born in 
America — and this election, I 
can vote while my immigrant par- 
ents cannot. 

When I was four years old, my 
preheat put me on 12-hour 

ight from South 

Korea to the United 
States to meet my 
parents. At the time, 
my mom worked at 
a gift shop in Hun- 
tington Beach, Cali- 
fornia and sold sou- 
venirs to customers 
in her broken Eng- 
lish. 

My dad attended 
law school by day, 
worked as a butcher 
at the local deli by night and 
learned English during whatever 
free time he had. 

I got my first taste of racism 
on my elementary school play- 
oe when a boy with floppy 

rown hair asked me why my 
eyes were so squinty and my face 
so flat. 

I got my most recent taste of 
racism when Trump told me, in 
the pixelated version of himself 
on my TV screen, that my par- 
ents and I did not belong here. He 
thinks that my parents are taking 
America’s jobs. He thinks that 
there should be a wall in order to 
keep people like them from ever 
getting here today. 

There are two reasons that 
this- election is so important to 


{ 


pion it. 


I sit here and 
reflect upon what 
my vote will 
mean for me, my 
parents and every 
other immigrant. 


me. It is both the first in which 
I can vote and the most personal 
one in my lifetime to date. When 
I walked into the U.S. District 
Court in Philadelphia last year 
on November 19, 2015, it was 
one of the proudest moments in 
my life. 

I swore to give up allegiance to 
South Korea.and to instead defend 
this country and honor it. I swore 
to stand by America and cham- 


Yet today, I am 
afraid. I am afraid 
because while I can 
proudly call myself 
an American, I am 
the child of two par- 
ents who are not. I 
still don’t know what 
that means, that 
somehow my single 
vote seems to carry 
a weight and that 
of my two parents 
who cannot vote. 

I don’t know what it means 
that if Trump holds office, my 
parents will be considered out- 
siders in his eyes. 

I’ve asked my parents, who are 
legal permanent residents of this 
country, why they do not simply 
become U.S. citizens in order to 
vote in this election. It would be 
easy. My dad is an immigration 
lawyer and works with clients 
all day, helping them obtain vi- 
sas, green cards and citizenship. 

My parents have both lived 
in the United States for over 20 
years. And every time I ask them, 
they simply tell me that they do 
not want to let go of their Ko- 
rean heritage. In my heart, my 

arents are Korean Americans. 
n the eyes of the U.S. law, they 
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are just ~ Kore- 
ans who are al- 
lowed to reside 
in America for | 
as long as they’d @ 
like. ; 

As a newly- § 
minted citizen § 
and child of im- | 
migrants, I’ve 
started to under- 
stand the com- 
plexities of what 
SCAT ZEN SED 
even means — 
just because I 
am no longer a 
Korean citizen, 
this does not 
seem to change 
the fact that I 
am still Korean 
In every other 
sense of the 
word. I look Ko- 
rean, eat Korean food, speak the 


Korean language and visit the . 


country and the rest of my fam- 
ily members who live there. Yet 
my documents and passport now 
say that 1am American through 
and through. 


This election I am realizing: 


the privileges and rights a person 
gets as an American citizen in 
this country. Next month, I can 
vote. Someday I could even run 
for office. But today, I sit here 
and reflect upon what my vote 
will mean for me, my parents and 
every other immigrant — Ameri- 
can or not — who has fought for 
their livelihood here when I cast 
my ballot in November. 5 
There’s a lot of things Iam, and 
there’s a lot of things I’m not. I am 
a first-generation immigrant and 
an American citizen, a weird oxy- 


tion Issue 


COURTESY OF KELSEY KO 
The first anniversary of Kelsey Ko’s naturalization is coming up on Nov. 15. 


moron of labels that most people 
don’t associate with each BihEE 

I am a daughter, a college 
student, a person whose par- 
ents loved her so much that they 
sacrificed everything for her 
— these things, I think a lot e& 
people can relate to. 

Most of all, I'am not some- 
one who supports the hatred and 
exclusion perpetrated against 
people who are trying to come 
to America in order to live bet- 
ter lives. : 

Four-year-old me had no idea 
that my parents’ decision to come 
to America would change my 
life forever. And for their sake, I 
will continue to believe that our 
country should be humbled that 
so many people admire its values 
of freedom and opportunity that, 
they want to live here. ; 


~ 
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My Republican parents aren't voting tor Trump 


By JACQUI NEBER 


Managing Editor 


My parents know who they’re voting for 
in this election, and it’s not Trump. 

I always thought my parents were strict 
Democrats, unswayed by the various Repub- 
lican candidates that have cropped up since 
the late ‘80s, content to stick to the status 
quo of our very blue state (New York) based 
on their basic beliefs. I would describe my 
upbringing as liberal in many senses of the 
word. 

When Donald Trump came roaring onto 
our TV screens. this past year, there was 
never a single moment when I thought mom 
and dad agreed with any of his policies. They 
mostly bashed his hair in the early stages 
and now, as election day approaches, angrily 
regurgitate his remarks and refuse to believe 
he’s a serious presidential candidate. 

My parents went to an election event for 
one of our congressmen in October, which 
was hosted by a family whose daughter I 
was best friends with in high school. She’s a 
few years older than I am and is working on 
his campaign. He is a Republican candidate. 
I wasn’t even sure why they went to the cam- 
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paign dinner. 

“Dad and I are registered Republicans,” 
my mom said when I went home a few 
weekends ago for a surgery consult that 
turned into apple picking and Thai food. 

“What?” I said. 

Turns out my parents have been on that 
side of the ticket for decades and never 
bothered to change their registration, de- 
spite the fact that they’ve voted for the 
Democratic candidate in every presidential 
election since Reagan left office. Learning 
this simple fact about my parents got me 
thinking about politics, beliefs and privacy. 

On college campuses and particularly 
at Hopkins, we are constantly vocal about 
what we believe in. The path to the 2016 
election is no exception — Facebook posts 
abound and I overhear conversations about 
debates and new scandals all the time. I’ve 
never been a particularly political person, 
but that’s changed as Donald Trump si- 
multaneously becomes more and less of a 
joke. But if my parents, the people I lived 
with for 18 years, can fool me into believ- 
ing they weren't registered Republicans for 
that long, how can we discern the real from 
the fake? How can we know if that one per- 
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Ronald Reagan's policies appealed to my parents in their 20s. 


son’s impassioned Facebook rant will translate 
into their ballot? 


My mom laughed when I was dumbfounded at 


‘her realization. At the party, they were told they 


were bad Republicans. My dad replied to the ac- 
cuser, “We’re not Republicans.” 

So when it comes to politics, what does it mean 
to be on one side’ or the other? How often do be- 
liefs change all at once and then stay that way for 
more than 20 years? 

My parents have, of course, shaped what I 
believe. But coming to Hopkins has opened my 
eyes to so many viewpoints and issues that I’ve 
realized that where I may lean now could change, 
mutate or switch sides. There’s a whole world of 
things to believe in — or not — out there. If my 
parents can be bad Republicans, I can mold my 
beliefs in any way I want. As college students vot- 
ing in 2016, we can grow and change to suit the 
times while remaining true to what we believe in, 
no matter what that might be right now. Howev- 
er, I don’t recommend being as private about your 
party as my parents have been. It’s 2016. We have 
a unique responsibility to get our views out there. 
The same college students who can continually 
shape their politics also have the power to shape 
how the world consumes them. 
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- Political Gatire: Taking a deeper look at the laughs of this election 
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By ROLLIN HU 
News & Features Editor 


Hillary Clinton is a cold-hearted manipulative 
android designed by focus groups. Bernie Sanders 
doesn’t own a hairbrush. Ted Cruz is the Zodiac 
Killer. Haha. Hilarious. Some real knee-slappers. 

This past election year has been undeniably 
distinct in more ways than one. Candidates have 
made statements that have ranged from the insult- 
ing to “What on earth is Ben Carson 


matory absurd comment he said and/or tweeted on 
the toilet], [insert critical comment about Republicans 
refusing to denounce Trump], [insert side comment 
about Hillary doing something unscrupulous or me- 
chanical] and [Donald Trump has small hands]. 

Political humor is the mixer to the shot of unadulter- 
ated disillusionment-inspiring truth for us to down. A 
lot of this comedy rests on taking some sort of unac- 
knowledged truth.and putting an absurd spin on it. 

But then Donald Trump started talking. 

Try making the following statement 


doing? That man used to be a suc- 
cessful neurosurgeon.” This carnival 
of campaigns has provided a rich, 
fertile field of content for political 
pundits and more importantly, po- 
litical comedians. 

Unfortunately, fertile fields are 
made by shoveling mounds of ma- 
nure onto them and this year, there 
has been more than enough manure to manage. 

Speaking of manure, I suppose I am obligated 
to now mention Donald Trump. Here is his name 
here being associated with manure. As Jeb Bush 
would say, “Please clap.” 

What happens when every tweet, soundbite, vid- 
€0 clip or gif of a candidate's gaffe can be extended 
into a two-minute comedy bit for us all to gawk and 
guffaw at? 

Late night hosts and comedians begin to har- 
vest the same crop of redundant jokes and jabs to 
Monologue into their echo chambers. 

Part of the problem is that there is an unprecedent- 
ed number of such humorists this election saturat- 
ing my newsfeed and suggested YouTube video list. 

‘s Noah, Meyers, Colbert, Bee, Kimmel, Fallon, 
Oliver, O’Brien and probably a couple others I forgot 
and you forgot too. All these comedians are clamor- 
Ing over one another to vie for our views. 

This wouldn't be that much problem if each found 
4 niche role in political mockery and had varying 
Styles, takes and opinions to contribute but they don’t 

_Teally have that. 

The jokes of these comedians have boiled down 

to iterations of [insert gross and/or weird orange 
_ Mage to refer to Donald Trump] + [new inflam- 
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Ted Cruz is the 
Zodiac Killer. 
Haha. Hilarious. 


sound more absurd than it actually is: 
“When Mexico send its people, they’re 
not sending the best... They’re bringing 
drugs. They’re bringing crime. They’re 
racists. And some, I assume are good 
people.” 

This was said right when Trump an- 
nounced he was running for president 
and is the first of many repeated blurbs 
used to characterize his campaign. This statement 
also marks the beginning of when it became both 
very easy and very difficult to develop political com- 
edy. 3 

Comedians could now just play the clip of that state- 
ment or anything similar to score laughs of incredulity. 
But trying to make what he says more absurd than it al- 
ready is proves to be the real challenge. Especially when 
things Trump says escalate to banning all Muslims from 
entering the U.S. or grabbing at female genitalia without 
consent. 

So comedians have kind of stopped trying to do 
that. Instead, they aim to be the voices of reason to 
pick out exactly how what Donald Trump says and 
does is blatantly wrong, and it’s great that they do 
that. Except when their audiences are primarily not 
Trump denouncers, their comedy doesn’t add further 
points to what we already know and expect. Their hu- 
mor and points become obvious to us. 

And then when they get tired of ae ye 

art everything Donald Trump does, they start yelling 
ra the SS peaptiatt dropping, bleeps into the [EXPLE- 
TIVE DELETED] dialogues (except for HBO _— thank 
you for supporting freedom of expression, HBO). It is 
amusing to see people like Samantha Bee or John Oliver 
throw their hands up in the air and gesture madly at the 
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-_ 
camera cursing everything associated with Donald 
Trump, but that is something that you could really 
see from anyone who's not a Trump supporter. 

Comedy is hard to begin with and the presence 
of Donald Trump makes it all the more difficult. I 
do not blame the comedians for being caught in this 
rut of the same joke formulas and unendingly us- 
ing Trump as the fodder for their jokes. But there 
are other political things to make fun of and reveal 
some sort of truth about. 

In the last White House Correspondent’s Dinner, 
Larry Wilmore said, “Black Lives Matter is here to- 
night. I'm just kidding. Relax, white people, they’re 
not here. It’s just a joke. Just relax, relax.” 

This sort of insight through humor is what these 
comedians should strive for more often. Wilmore’s- 
joke touched upon the discomfort that some white 
folks feel about the Blacks Lives Matter movement 
and forced the room of full of white people to ac- 
knowledge that within themselves. 

It was the mixer to the shot of truth we don’t al- 
ways want to accept. 

This whole election seems to have turned into a 
giant joke with we, the American people, as the butt 
of it. But at least, hopefully, we could have a good 
laugh about it when it’s over. 
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TEXT TRUMP to 88022 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


MAKE AMERICA GREAT AGAIN 


CC BY-SA 2.0 
Trump has been mocked in media from 7he Jimes to SNL skitsy 
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